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he ACTINOMYCOSIS. 
1 BY J. BRODIE GRESSWELL, M.R.C.V.S., LOUTH, JOINT AUTHOR 
OF “THE MANUAL OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
EQUINE MEDICINE,” AUTHOR OF “THE VETERINARY 
PHARMACOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS.” 
IT is my purpose to describe in detail a marked case of Actino- 
“4 mycosis treated by a method which I have found to be in a 
mn high degree successful. This case was one of a two-and-a-half- 
ms year-old red bullock, the property of Mr. J. S. Mawer, of Louth, 
2 who had kept and fed him at Welton. 
il On the 27th December it was noticed that the bullock, which 
pio had fed badly for some time previously, was slavering profusely. 
He would eagerly champ and chew his hay and seeds, and then 
“a throw them out of his mouth again. When he had been ailing for 
nu- about three weeks I was called in. The tongue was at the 
m= time so bad that the animal could eat no solid food. At the 
same time there was a heifer in a similar condition, and two 
a3 other bullocks were also slightly affected. All had general in- 
os durated yellow nodules embedded in their tongues. In the 
ist ; animal to which I was called, the tongue was much enlarged, 
nd and was very tender to the touch; the sides and the dorsum 
fiir were studded over with nodules, varying in size from a marble 


to a pigeon’s egg ; one at the back of the mouth, in particular, 
was very large, with a large superficial erosion. The animal 
subsisted solely on mashes and linseed gruel, and at this time 
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weighed about forty stones or under, according to the owner, 
who was a cattle-dealer of some experience. The heifer was 
killed, but it was decided to treat the bullock. I ought to men- 
tion that the breath was fcetid in all these cases, especially in 
that of the bullock, as it very commonly is in severe cases of 
Actinomycosis. 

The treatment ordered at first consisted of painting over the 
affected part with tincture of iodine, and the internal adminis- 
tration of tonic medicine. Under this treatment the animal 
made no progress towards recovery, and on March 12th he had 
shrunk so much that it was deemed advisable to have him 
killed. It was, however, eventually decided to continue 
treatment ; and accordingly I had the animal cast and the 
tongue carefully examined. It was almost completely infiltrated 
with nodulated masses. Into each nodule I made an incision, 
and painted the incised part with a solution of carbolic acid and 
iodine (iodised phenol—formula at foot of page 8, in the “Veteri- 
nary Pharmacology and Therapeutics ”’). 

The nodules at the tip of the tongue were treated likewise, as 
were all the indurations. Some of the masses were of a light 
yellow colour, others were of a deeper orange. The operation was 
not unattended with difficulty, as some of the nodules were 
situated so far back that I could scarcely reach them. On the 
16th of March I again saw the beast, and on examining the 
tongue, after casting him, I found that all the incisions were 
healed. In many places the nodules were smaller, and some had 
quite disappeared. On March 21st I saw the bullock for the 
last time ; he was very much better, and could eat hay and straw. 
In April he was turned out to grass. On September 14th Mr. 
Mawer saw the animal, and he reported him as looking per- 
fectly well, and calculated his weight at not less than seventy 
stones. 

During the past twelve months I have seen a great number 
of cases of Actinomycosis, some of a mild description, others 
very severe; and, with the exception of two which I ordered to 
be killed, they have all recovered. 

I am now treating one which has been affected for three 
months, and was stated by the farricr to be lung-grown. On 
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examination I found the tongue to be in a similar condition to 
that described in the case of Mr. Mawer’s bullock. The animal 
was in a most emaciated state. This case it is my purpose 
shortly to treat in the way I have described.* 

It has been stated that Actinomycosis is an incurable disease, 
but my experience leads me to affirm that when thoroughly 
taken in hand, the animals affected almost invariably recover. 

If there be any doubts as to the diagnosis in cases of Actinomy- 
cosis, these can be at once set at rest by examining a portion of 
one of the nodules under the microscope, when, in this disease, 
the characteristic fungus will be found. Mr. D. Gresswell, many 
years ago, used to treat such indurates by painting the surfaces, 
or the incised parts, with very strong tincture of iodine, as he 
believed them to be due to a vegetable mould. If the tumour 
be incised, and the exposed part be painted with a very strong 
tincture (about three times as strong as the pharmacopceial tinc- 
ture), the effect is decided, but probably not so marked as with 
iodised phenol. 


OBSERVATIONS ON SHYING IN HORSES. 


BY D. C. PALLIN, M.R.C.V.S., ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT, 
I8TH HUSSARS, DUBLIN. 

IN the September number of the VETERINARY JOURNAL, Mr. 

Dyer refers to shying, and he well describes ocular irregularities, 

but he makes no allusion to a condition of the eye which, in 

my opinion, is one of the most frequent causes of this dangerous 

habit. 

During the year 1883, I contributed to the Quarterly Journal 
of Veterinary Science in India a few observations on shying in 
horses, and I therein stated that shying was frequently due to a 
condition of the eye characterised by an excess of pigment in 
those peculiar bodies known as the “corporz nigra.” I also 
illustrated my views by describing one of the many cases which 

* During the interval of a month which has elapsed between the sending 
of the above MS. and the receipt of the proof, this case has been treated in 
the way detailed. It has already made very considerable improvement, and, 


in my opinion, will make a perfect recovery when some remaining nodules 
are likewise incised and treated. 
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had come under my observation, and I mentioned that my main 
object for writing the paper was to ascertain whether any others 
were prepared to confirm my opinion on the point. No one, 
however, did so; and I now wish to lay before the readers of 
the VETERINARY JOURNAL other cases which have come under 
my notice—ze., if the subject is considered of sufficient interest. 


Case 1:—A valuable charger, the property of an officer in the 
corps with which I am at present doing duty. She had passed 
through the riding-school, being but a short time dismissed ; 
and, owing to the dreadful habit she had of shying, her owner 
considered her perfectly dangerous, and useless for the work for 
which she was intended. I was requested to examine the 
animal, and, as expected, I found an abnormal condition of the 
corpora nigra of the right eye—the extent of the coalescence 
of the apparently superabundant amount of pigment no 
doubt giving rise to the very unpleasant defect. The left eye 
appeared perfectly normal ; and I may here remark that it was 
principally from the right side the shying took place. 


Case 2 was that of a six-year-old harness-horse, belonging to 
a most intimate friend, who had had several narrow escapes of 
being upset; so much so, that he decided to dispose of the 
“brute ” (as he called it) at a sacrifice. Previous to disposal, I 
was afforded an opportunity of examining the eyes. In this 
case I found the irregularity in the left eye, while no defect 
could be discovered in the right one ; and here the shying most 
frequently took place from the left side. 


Case 3.—A four-year-old colt, which, a short time ago, was 
submitted to me for examination as to soundness. This horse, to 
all appearances, had most beautiful eyes; but on close exami- 
nation, and the usual test (a black hat) being applied, a peculiar 
grape-like body was observed to hang over the right pupil, quite 
covering one-fourth of its circumference. It somewhat resem- 
bled that found in case 1, but extended farther down, and had a 
kind of pedicle. On being trotted up and down, he first shied 
at asmall pool of water which happened to lie in the centre of 
the road ; next at a piece of paper; and then came a child in 
a perambulator, driven by a nurse, objects which it took some 
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difficulty to get him to pass: I was obliged to reject this animal 
for an unsoundness unnecessary to mention here, and I have 
since heard nothing about him. 


COMPOUND COMMINUTED FRACTURE OF THE 
PHALANGEAL BONES IN A DOG, TREATED 
SUCCESSFULLY BY AMPUTATION. 


BY F. C. MAHON, M.R.C.V.S., SOUTHSEA, 


I HOPE the accompanying history of a case of fracture implica- 
ting the digital bones, comprising a portion of the right phalanx 
of the dog, may be considered worthy of insertion in the 
VETERINARY JOURNAL. It was the first case of the kind I 
have actually had to personally treat, and it was very interesting 
to me. 

The animal was a well-bred Manchester terrier, who, on the 
afternoon of the 8th August, received injuries from a bite by a 
mastiff, resulting in a compound comminuted fracture of the 
above-mentioned structures. The history of fractures implicating 
such bones as the radius and ulna of the fore limb, and femur of 
the posterior extremity, is well known, together with the causes 
so fertile in their production. This case is interesting from the 
successful results which followed amputation after all hope of 
saving the foot was gone, owing to the rapid necrotic changes 
which supervened. Primarily, the treatment adopted was in 
accordance with the recognised principles of “‘ Modern Surgery,” 
viz. (1) reduction of the part, or bringing the displaced 
portions into their normal position ; (2) maintaining them in 
such position until repair had been effected ; (3) prevent or 
combat the local and general accidents. Manipulation of the 
foot on the eve of the 8th of September, revealed a compound 
comminuted fracture of all the digits, except the first, of the 
right foot, as well as the inferior portions of the metacarpal 
bones. There was much laceration of muscular structure, with 
several deep wounds communicating with the fractured bones, 
which comprised a number of pieces. Temperature registered 
102°5' F. as taken fer rectum ; respirations hurried ; rigors; pro- 
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fuse sweating, notably at the neck and flanks, with groaning— 
all indications of severe pain. The diet of the patient was 
attended to some hours following the preceding treatment, and 
was readily partaken of. Thirst considerable, and continued for 
several days, and was a notable feature of the case. As prostra- 
tion was manifested on the 9th inst., stimulating tonics, as, Spts. 
ammon. co., Tinct. gent. co., @@ parts, morning and evening, 
were administered, the general comfort of the creature being 
likewise attended to. Onthe morning of the 11th of September, 
notwithstanding the precaution adopted by disinfecting the 
parts, a discharge of a sero-sanguineous nature continued, with 
much focetor, and, as was to be expected, cedema of the foot, 
which was now cold and denuded of hair, Examina- 
tion revealed structural alterations of a necrotic nature, which 
had rapidly seized upon the digits particularly, and would 
shortly have affected the metacarpals. The terminal portions 
of the following structures more particularly were easily dis- 
tinguishable, viz., ext. oblique of metacarpus, long abductor 
and short extensor of the thumb, and the common extensor of 
the digits, with the sheaths of the various and numerously dis- 
tributed nerves of the digits. The ordinary measures for am- 
putation were resorted to, and as but slight connection now 
existed, removal was accomplished with but little pain to the 
patient. Slight hemorrhage, arterial, followed for a short 
while—presumably from the palmar, or collateral artery of the 
digits—which was soon arrested by pledgets of cotton-wool dis- 
infected with Liq. acid. carb., and the exposed ends of the bones 
scraped and covered with bandages. Temperature up to 16th 
inst. has ranged from 103°5° to 102°, at which it now stands. 
No very perceptible constitutional symptoms have developed 
since the operation ; appetite continues good, and the sequela of 
surgical interference to be dreaded, such as surgical fever and 
septic infection, etc., appear to be in abeyance, the case bidding 
fair to have a very successful issue. As we are not so solicitous 
for the canine host in such cases as in pedigree, shorthorn, and 
other valuable breeds of cows, where the carpus and metacarpus 
are fractured, and it is necessary to affix a wooden leg to the 
remaining portion of the limb—as witness the case reported by a 
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Driffield correspondent concerning the feat of Mr. Snarry, a 
veterinary surgeon, on the Westow Grange Farm, near York, 
where a valuable cow sustained damage to her leg, resulting in 
fracture—I am not aware that similar measures have been re- 
sorted to in the case of our canine patients, and would wish to 
be informed as to whether, in their treatment, means have been 
adopted of a like nature to the above. 


THE MECHANICAL TREATMENT OF CONTRACTED 
FEET. 
BY FRED. SMITH, M.R.C.V.S., A.V.D. 

I HAVE the honour to place before the profession what I believe 
to be a new treatment, amongst English veterinary surgeons, of 
foot contraction. The idea is not original ; I have borrowed it 
from a French work on surgery. This is not the place to 
discuss the causes of hoof contraction, but I feel it necessary to 
make a few remarks, in order to explain the style of case best 
adapted to this treatment, and to show that I have not been 
treating effect for cause. 

Feet become contracted from other causes than navicular 
disease, the chief of which is bad shoeing. For a long time I 
doubted whether contraction pure and simple could cause lame- 
ness, but I feel satisfied that a horse may be lame from a con- 
tracted foot without any organic disease being present. I think 
this is feasible when we consider the compression which the 
posterior and internal parts of the foot are subjected to when 
the heels are contracted, and also what a reduction in bearing 
surface is brought about by this condition. 

A case in point will illustrate my views. G 60, 12th Royal 
Lancers, had contracted feet from the day he joined the service. 
These were aggravated by various shoes which were tried, and 
for five years he wore tips. These had not the slightest effect 
in opening the heels and producing a firm and full frog. The 
condition had now existed for more than six years. The horse 
was lame if worked, and he had to go to the band to save him 
as much as possible. 
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Both feet were a terrible shape: the heels curled in, the out- 
side one of the near fore foot was turned completely into the 
cleft of the frog ; the inside one was much higher and overlapped 
it ; the frog was just seen and nothing more; it was shrivelled 
and ragged. The off foot was ina similar state, but the frog - 
was a little larger. The horse hobbled in his gait, and the case 
appeared most unpromising. 

The shoe used to remedy contraction is made with a hinge 
opposite the quarters; the nail-holes may be placed com- 
pletely around the toe if considered necessary, but not behind 
the hinges ; the hinge portion is “seated out” and then serrated, 
the cuts being filed out, and looking forward ; there may be as 
many as eight or ten, depending upon the size of the foot; the 
heels of the shoe are turned in, so as to catch on the inside of both 
bars. The shoe having been fitted carefully and nailed on, the 
heel still being fixed against the bars, a bar is introduced side- 
ways, and then brought across the foot until it is nearly straight. 
It is then drawn forward with the hammer to the required 
degree, the serrated edge preventing it coming back. The fact 
of driving it forward expands the foot on account of the heels 
of the shoe catching in the bars. The bar is made of a light 
piece of iron, with a thin edge left to work upon the seated 
part of the shoe, and a point to catch on the serrated margin ; 
its length depends upon the width of the foot, 21 to 3 inches is 
long enough to start with, and if made a little wide in its centre, 
it leaves some “stuff” for the smith to make it longer when 
required. 

Having measured the feet of my patient, the following were 
the results. The near fore foot, before the shoe was placed on, 
measured at the heels, opposite to the bars, 2 inches, and at the 
quarters, 3,°; inches; this was on the 26th May. I put in the 
bar, and drove it forward one or two places, and had the foot 
kept in a warm poultice to soften the horn. The following day 
the heels were the y'; inch wider. Idrove the bar up further, and 
the next morning the heels were } inch wider than on the 26th; 
on the 30th the horse was going sound. I append a table 
showing the amount of expansion of the foot. In ten days 
the foot had widened half-an-inch at the hecls, and (°; at the 
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quarters ; on the forty-sixth day the foot had expanded xo ess 
than one inch at the heel, 


MEASUREMENTS OF NEAR Fore Foor. 
Heels. Quarters, 
Inches, Inches. 
May 26 
27 
& 
June 1 
” 2 
» 3 
The off foot was not treated until 16th June. On that day 
it measured 2 inches at the heels; twenty-five days afterwards 
it had enlarged } inch, and the foot had developed a firm and 


full frog. Here are the measurements :— 


MEASUREMENTS OF Fore Foot, 


June 16 

» 18 

25 

I know of nothing more surprising than the effect these shoes 
had in expanding the heels; the manner in which the frogs 
appeared, after having been out of sight for years, was truly 
wonderful. The feet became quite healthy, the frogs full and 
well developed, and it was impossible to believe that the 
wretchedly deformed feet of May were the feet of July. I have 
little further to say in this communication ; time will reveal 
whether my case remains sound. Ihave at least the satisfaction 
of knowing that I have been the means of producing him frogs 
to both his fore feet, which could never have been accomplished 
by any other means. 

An animal can be worked in this shoe—in fact, I think exercise 
a decided advantage. The bar cannot fall out, it certainly becomes 
loose as the foot expands; all that is required is to examine it 
each day before the animal goes to work, and tighten it if neces- 
sary. 

I think it sufficient to draw the bar up every three days or so ; 
but all depends on the case. Too much compression must be 
avoided ; the increase in pressure should be gradual, and if, as 
happened to me on one occasion, the animal went worse, I should 
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know the bar was driven too far forward, and I should either 
remove it for the day, or place it further back. 

I shall be glad to give any further information with regard to 
this shoe. 


OBSERVATIONS ON SOUNDNESS. 


BY R. H. DYER, M.R.C.V.S., LIMERICK. 
( Continued from page 250.) 
AQUO-CAPSULITIS is a disease which we, as veterinarians, are 
but little acquainted with, although I have no doubt, if more 
attention were paid to affections of the eye, we should occasion- 
ally diagnose it. The characteristic symptom of this affection 
is an exceedingly dull and turbid appearance of the aqueous 
humour. The beautifully clear, pellucid fluid, which is generally 
perceptible in the anterior chamber in a healthy state, is visibly 
occupied by something resembling muddy water, so that it in 
some cases prevents the animal from seeing any object. These 
symptoms remain a few days only, when the fluid becomes clear 
again, as a general rule. There are, however, instances when 
the case is protracted, and is tedious to the practitioner ; there 
are also cases met with where the aqueous humour is so changed 
that it partakes of agreentint. Inthis latter case the experience 
of the examiner will be required to be brought to bear. Not 
many days ago, I was summoned to a distant county to examine 
a horse as to soundness. When the animal was being walked 
from the box-stall in which he was, to a three-horse stable 
where I was anxious to pursue the examination of the eyes, I 
observed a peculiar movement of the head and feet, which led 
me to look particularly to the eyes. My attention having been 
thus suddenly attracted to the visual organs, I inquired how long 
the horse had been in the possession of the present owner—he 
was standing by at the time—he replied, “ About a month.” 
The aqueous humour had that peculiar tint, and the conjunctiva, 
when examined from behind, was of a /eaden hue. This colour 
can be more readily seen when from before or behind than whea 
the examiner stands laterally. I said, “ His eyes are diseased.’ 
He remarked he was not aware of it; that he had two opinions 
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prior to the purchase, and he held a certificate of soundness from 
one practitioner, and the other person was also of opinion the 
horse was sound. What amount of credit can be placed upon 
these statements I am at aloss to know; these kinds of cases are 
not unfrequent, as many persons may imagine. The horse was 
not purchased. There were two gentlemen concerned in the 
purchase, one of whom rode him over some fences whilst the 
other looked on; ina subsequent conversation on our way to 
the railway station, I was explaining the manner horses with 
impaired vision, as in this particular instance, take their leaps, 
when he exclaimed, “I remarked that he never jumped short, but 
always jumped over the mark, that is to say, jumped é00 big.” These 
animals are safe jumpers if all goes well, but they are not those 
I should like to get into a difficulty with. I need not, I am sure, 
remark that such eyes are unsound. It appears to me that such 
cases as these are the most important as well as the most difficult 
we can be called upon to examine. A short time after this visit 
had been paid, a gentleman horse-dealer called upon me and 
related a case which had fallen under his notice. He said he had 
purchased a hunter of a certain farmer, mentioning his name and 
residence, and that he had named me as the examiner, when the 
owner declared it would be wasting time to have me. The 
purchaser asked no questions, but merely remarked that if he 
had not me he should telegraph to Dublin for a veterinary surgeon 
to come and examine the horse, and that the fee would be much 
higher in consequence. He sent the message and the veterinary 
surgeon attended, and examined the horse, and to the surprise 
of both purchaser and seller, pronounced the horse “blind.” The 
gentleman was anxious to learn something more relative to this 
matter, as he believed I could efford information. He asked me 
ifthe man had fallen out with me, when I related what had 
occurred, with which he was satisfied, save and except that he 
had lost a considerable sum of money in payment of a high fee 
to the Dublin veterinary surgeon, which might probably have 
been saved had the seller been another kind of man. I am aware 
that many mistakes are made by examiners, and by those whorn 
it might be supposed were better acquainted with the patholo- 
gical condition of the eye; there are so many circumstances 
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connected with eye examinations which tend to perplex the 
examiner. In one case we meet with animals having a decided 
objection to prying, if the head is to be handled ; secondly, the 
peculiarly obscure daylight often interferes with our researches, 
The day these observations were noted was one ill calculated for 
such examinations. I was that morning engaged in the examin- 
ation of a young animal, and found great difficulty in looking 
into the eyes. It behoves us to make ourselves acquainted with 
all these things, so as to be the better able to guard against them. 
I remember a practitioner bringing a mare to me, to give an 
opinion upon the neareye. His words were, “ Sometimes I fancy 
I see something wrong in the eye, and at others I can see nothing: 
will you be good enough to examine it, and say if the eye be 
sound?” I took this case intoa darkened stable and by the aid 
of a lighted candle pursued the inquiry. I found at the fosterior 
part of the lens an opacity, at which part cataract had com- 
menced. The difficulty in this instance was the want of proper 
light. I find the ophthalmoscope not always practicable. I 
believe, in many cases of what are termed Amaurosis, we are at 
a loss to know the structure diseased. I am almost inclined to 
the idea that the membrane which secretes the aqueous humour 
is often as faulty, and it is that which gives to the eye the par- 
ticular colour we so often witness ; but of this I would not like to 
speak in positive terms, not having directed my attention suffi- 
ciently to it. Lenticular Cataract is sometimes overlooked, from 
its extreme thinness. I have more than once or twice found 
horses passed as sound when opacity of the capsule has been 
present. It amounts to unsoundness, of course ; but it seldom 
interferes with the usefulness of the animal. Opacity of the 
lens assumes such a variety of forms, that it will be necessary to 
merely state that cataract in any stage is an unsoundness. 

The vitreous humour is that part of the structure of the eye 
but little understood by us generally. That it is liable to disease 
there is sufficient evidence, from the fact of its becoming at one 
time liquefied and at another solidified ; in either case loss of 
vision is the result. It only remains that I should speak of the 
retina, to complete the hastily-thrown-together remarks I have 
made upon the visual organ. This membrane, it will be remem- 
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bered, consists of three layers ; the external or Jacob’s membrane, 
the middle or nervous, and the external or vascular membrane, 
The first is said by its discoverer to be a serous one; the nervous 
is the expansion of the optic nerve ; and the vascular, the ramifi- 
cation of the arterici centralis retina. When we take into con- 
sideration the three different structures, we need not feel much 
surprised at the complications of its diseases, and the want of 
success in their treatment. In the first place, should we meet 
with inflammation of the serous membrane, we can readily under- 
stand the effects and results of such a structure being inflamed ; 
secondly, when nerve-matter partakes of inflammatory action, 
we must all be aware of the pain the patient has to endure ; and 
lastly, if the vascular membrane is affected, we can imagine what 
devastating influences may be expected; and to sum up the 
whole, let us imagine all these different structures to be suffering 
at the same time, to say nothing of other parts of the organ ; we 
should not wonder at our efforts being without fruit, when, as 
surgeons, we are called upon to treat them. I need not, I am 
sure, state that any impairment of function of the retina will 
materially interfere with vision, and should be pronounced un- 
soundness. A question often arises as to the soundness of an 
eye whose lid has been partially excised. These cases are always 
produced by injury, either from the bite of another horse or from 
being torn by a nail or some awkward instrument. I have had 
occasion to examine a good many of such cases as I have alluded 
to, and have observed in many that the eye is achrymose. This 
it is which causes the purchaser to push his interrogations very 
close. I have never in any instance heard of any serious incon- 
venience ; it is an eyesore, certainly, and must be considered 77 
the eye of the /aw as an unsoundness ; and it might afford a pur- 
chaser (sorry for his bargain) a loophole out of which he can 
creep, should he desire it. At the same time it will, as far as my 
experience has gone, not in any way impair vision. In these 
latter cases are often found a considerable quantity of mucus 
upon the lower lid, showing that the conjunctiva is not in health, 
and we frequently find also the eyes watery in horses which 
have recently been taken into the stable and fed upon dry food. 
A question is invariably asked as to the probability of such eyes 
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remaining sound ; if the derangement is merely functional, pro- 
duced by a too sudden change of diet and stable management, 
by a little care and attention a healthy state of the eye will soon 
be established. 


be continued.) 


CASE OF VOMITION IN THE HORSE. 
NOTES TAKEN FROM A CASE THAT CAME UNDER THE NOTICE 
OF THOMAS BONHILL, WHILST ACTING AS ASSISTANT TO 
THOMAS CAMPBELL, F.R.C.V.S., KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 


History.—The subject of this case was castrated about two 
months before I saw him, by an empiric or district castrator. 
He seemed to recover from the operation, and was apparently 
doing well ; but, about three weeks before I saw him, the owner 
had noticed him going very stiff and loosely with his hind 
limbs, seldom seen lying down, and beginning to lose condition, 
although feeding well. 

Symptoms.—Temperature, 101°5° F.; pulse accelerated, and 
anzmic ; respirations were almost normal, but during expiration 
I noticed a slight second effort ; the nostrils were covered with 
a greenish discharge, and, while endeavouring to find out the 
cause of this, the animal suddenly gave a cough, at the same 
time vomiting a very large quantity of the fluid contents of the 
stomach. This took me by surprise, and I watched the patient 
closely for over half an hour, during which time I saw him 
vomit three times. Before emitting the fluid he seemed dis- 
tressed, and stretched out his fore-legs, arched his neck and back, 
and opened his mouth, the semi-fluid material escaping by both 
mouth and nostrils. On inquiring of the foreman, I found the 
animal had been vomiting for three or four days previous to this 
occasion. 

I visited him several times, and found on each occasion emesis 
could be produced by simply compressing the larynx. He fed 
perfectly well till within two days of his death, when he became 
very weak and emaciated. He walked with his back very much 
arched, and with a peculiar gait, using his hind extremities very 
imperfectly, and on trying to back him I found he could not do 
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so, from inability to lift his hind-legs. I also noticed he made 
no attempt to elevate his tail, and during excretion it was moved 
slightly to one side. 

Prognosis.—From the first, death. 

I gave orders that after death an opportunity was to be 
afforded me of making a post-mortem. The owner neglected to 
give this order to the foreman, and I found, on going to the 
farm two days after, that the horse was dead and buried. Mr. 
Douglass (the other assistant) and I proceeded to make a fost- 
mortem under most unfavourable circumstances, both as regards 
the weather and the position in which the animal lay in the 
trench. I was very anxious to examine the spinal column, more 
especially in the lumbar region; but, owing to the position of 
the animal, I found it impossible, as he was lying on his 
back, and with little help and a trench partly full of water, 
combined with a downpour of rain, I had reluctantly to abandon 
that part of the examination. I made sure to examine the 
condition of the diaphragm and stomach. The latter I removed 
and brought away, with about fifteen inches of the cesophagus 
attached, and also the duodenum, which I forwarded to Principal 
Williams for further examination. The diaphragm was intact, 
and apparently healthy, as were also the liver and lungs. I 
could not get at the rest of the cesophagus and larynx, owing to 
the animal’s head being doubled to one side and under water. 
On reaching home, Mr. Campbell carefully examined the 
stomach. The external aspect presented no abnormal con- 
dition, being about the ordinary size and shape. As we did not 
wish to injure it in any way, we inverted it, and examined the 
mucous membrane carefully, and found a desquamation of the 
epithelium in the cardiac portion, and a slight discoloration 
round the pyloric orifice, no doubt due to chronic inflammatory 
changes. Considering this to be a unique case, and on the 
advice of Principal Williams, I have endeavoured to record the 
facts, though perhaps in a hurried and imperfect manner, not 
wishing to occupy too much space in this valuable Journal. 
Being a student, and in search of information, I will be glad to 
hear, through the Journal, the opinion of any professional 
gentleman on the cause of the emesis. 
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RUPTURE OF THE DIAPHRAGM. 
BY G, HOWE, PUPIL OF MR, POYSER, F.R.C.V.S., ASHBOURNE. 


ON Thursday, October ist, we were requested to attend a bay 
cart-horse, ten years old, the property of a baronet in this 
neighbourhood. The animal, whilst standing in the farm-yard 
preparatory to the day’s work, had been perceived to be uneasy, 
was returned to his stable, and his movements watched. Thinking 
it only an attack of Colic, antispasmodic remedies at hand were 
administered, and the animal walked about ; these failing to give 
relief, our attendance was desired. 

On our arrival at one p.m. (four hours after the first symptoms 
of uneasiness had been perceived), we found the animal in a 
profuse perspiration, even the extremities were literally quite 
wet. Pulse eighty, full and strong; respiration varied by par- 
oxysms of pain; extremities alternately hot and cold. On 
inquiry, we found pultaceous faeces had been passed, but the 
animal had discharged ne urine since being unwell. 

Examination fer rectum revealed nothing abnormal, the bladder 
containing but little urine. 

Always declining on the same side, he would utter a most 
piteous groan on reaching the floor, from which he would 
immediately spring on to his fore-legs, reminding one of the 
position which a cat or dog assumes when sitting upon their 
haunches. 

This peculiar position seemed to afford the animal perceptible 
temporary relief, and he would turn his head towards his left 
side; when standing he would look to his right or off side. Our 
prognosis was unfavourable, as a rupture of some of the internal 
viscera was diagnosed. 

From the symptoms, it was evident that our patient must 
eventually succumb; but in order to satisfy our client (who 
believes that while there is life there is hope), we adopted such 
remedial measures and treatment as we thought advisable. 

All, however, were as anticipated, of no avail, the animal 
dying at four a.m, on Friday morning. 
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To me this case, so far an instructive and interesting one, had 
as yet its particularities to reveal. 

The result of a post-mortem examination next day was that 
the whole of the intestines were more or less in an inflamed 
condition, as was especially the peritoneal lining of the inferior 
abdominal parictes. The large intestine and more especially the 
stomach, were very much distended with green food. On 
removing these it was at once seen that a rupture of the dia- 
phragm had taken place, and that such rupture was ante-mortem 
was evident by the greater intensity of diseased action around it. 
The lesion was in the tendinous structure of the diaphragm, 
about five inches from the sternal attachment of its more 
muscular surroundings, and was by measure in extent about 
six inches in an upward direction. 

As to the cause of such a rupture, it was thought that the 
horse subsisting, as it did, mainly on green food, had eaten too 
freely, and in galloping down hill (the farm being a very hilly 
one) with its over-distended stomach, by a sudden check or 
plunge, had caused the rupture. 

The peculiar position before referred to, assumed by the 
animal at frequent intervals, I believe, has been considered 
diagnosis of Ruptured Stomach ; but I can understand its being 
far more symptomatic of lesions in the diaphragm, especially 
when we have an overcharged stomach or a hardened liver 
pressing upon this vitally important structure. 

I believe that lesions of this important muscular septum are 
more frequent terminations of the lives of many horses than are 
supposed. 

I hope my desire to trespass on the space of this valuable 
Journal will be pardoned, but as vetérinary literature on this 
subject is somewhat vague, I thought the case might prove as 
interesting (if not instructive) to some readers as it has been 


to myself. 
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Evitorial, 


THE MANNER IN WHICH DISEASE GERMS PRODUCE 
THEIR EFFECTS. 


Since the discovery of micro-organisms in the fluids of the animal body, 
and the recognition of some of these as active agents in the production 
of morbid processes therein, the “germ theory” of infectious diseases 
has obtained wide acceptance ; as it offers a ready and, on the whole, a 
satisfactory, solution of the various problems in connection with the 
development and spread of these maladies, and also with regard to their 
limitation and probable ultimate extinction. But there are many points 
relating to these factors in disease production which have yet to be elu- 
cidated, notwithstanding what has been already accomplished in their 
investigation ; and, until light has been thrown upon them, our know- 
ledge of various important operations or changes occurring in the course 
of the diseases which they are supposed to originate, must be very limited 
and vague. One of these points is as to the manner in which disease 
germs produce their effects in or on the body to which they have obtained 
access, and as to which there are at least two theories, either or both of 
which may be accepted as explanatory of certain special or general phe- 
nomena and structural changes observed during the life, and after the 
death of the germ-invaded creature. 

We know that the part minute organisms such as these play in the 
economy of nature, is on a scale of the greatest magnitude, and that with- 
out them the grand operations which maintain the balance of power 
between the animal and vegetable kingdoms could not exist. _ It is estab- 
lished that the chemical changes brought about by the agency of living 
organisms are of two kinds—(1) synthetical or constructive, (2) analytical 
or destructive ; the former are chiefly effected by plants, the latter by 
animals. ‘The synthetical operations of plants are well illustrated in the 
transformation of such comparatively simple compounds as carbonic acid, 
water, and ammonia into starch, cellulose, sugar, gum, and albumen. 
The analytical operations of animals are seen in the reduction of the 
complex albuminoids, carbo-hydrates, and fats of their food to the simpler 
compounds, such as urea, carbonic acid, water, and ammonia, which 
result from the work and waste of the animal body. It is worthy of 
note that all micro-organisms exhibit the animalian attribute, though it 
is not to be therefrom inferred that they are animals rather than plants. 
Micro-organisms are commonly termed ferments, and their analytical 
operations are called fermentation ; but it is necessary to draw a sharp 
distinction between the organised ferments and certain other bodies which 
bring about analogous chemical changes, but which are not only unor- 
ganised or structureless, but invariably exist in solution. These latter, 
or “ soluble ferments,” as they are commonly termed, are said to act by 
contact ; they produce certain chemical changes in organic compounds 
without themselves furnishing from their own substance any of the pro- 
ducts of reaction ; so that a comparatively minute quantity of the ferment 
can effect the transformation of a very large quantity of the fermentable 
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substance. These soluble ferments are essentially analytical, and their 
effects are closely similar to those of the organised ferments : differing 
only or chiefly from the latter in the absence of organised matter, and in 
the non-increase of the ferment during its action upon the fermentable 
substance. 

The functions of microbes may be, in the production of disease, of a 
physical or chemical nature. By their numbers, they may obstruct cir- 
culation in the smallest capillaries—act as embolisms, in fact—producing 
blood stases, haemorrhages, hemorrhagic infarcts, etc.,as is seen in Anthrax, 
and as has been so well depicted by Toussaint in the plates which ac- 
company his work on that disease ; or they may, when they obtain access 
to tissues, cause irritation, induce cell proliferation around them, and the 
formation of nodules or tumours, as in Actinomycosis,Glanders, Tubercu- 
losis, etc. But, apart from this, their action generally may be said to be 
either benignant or malignant ; their 7é/e in either case tending towards 
bringing back all the materials of organised and living nature to simpler 
compounds, or into the gaseous state, in order to fit them for the food of 
plants. Whenever and wherever there is decomposition of organic 
matter, this has been brought about by these infinitely small organisms, 
which are the most important, almost the only, agents of universal 
hygiene ; they are, in fact, universal scavengers, and are found every- 
where—in the air, the earth, and the water. On the surface of the soil 
bacilli and micrococci abound, and owing to their lightness (a small 
moist bacterium has been estimated to weigh the ten-thousand millionth 
of a milligramme) they exist in myriads in the atmosphere, being carried, 
as it were, on the “ motes of the sunbeam,” as Tyndall has shown. They 
swarm in all water, even in the purest distilled ; indeed, without moisture 
they cannot grow, for if it be extracted or driven off from organic matter 
in which they are present, their development ceases. They beset animal 
bodies, being found on the skin and mucous surfaces, especially those 
of the ear, mouth, intestines, etc., ready immediately on the disturbance 
in, or death of a tissue, to swarm inwards and produce putrefaction ; 
they are never found in healthy tissues or blood. ‘The same remark 
applies to vegetable bodies. 

Each has a preference for certain kinds of food, or flourish best in 
certain soils, and each one appears to produce a secretion peculiar to 
itself—a characteristic to be noted when studying their relations to 
disease production. 

Pasteur has shown that some of these organisms, which he terms 
aérobes, can live only in presence of oxygen gas ; whilst others, axaéroles, 
continue their development only in the absence of this element, although 
their germs retain their vitality in aérated liquids, and develop into active 
life so soon as they come into an environment free from oxygen. Solu- 
tions of salicylic acid, strychnine, brucine, morphine, and narcotine, 
appear to exert no deleterious action upon bacteria. On the other hand, 
they are rapidly destroyed by carbolic acid, spongy iron, alcohol and 
permanganate of potash, the first and last of which are well-known dis- 
infectants. 

Most micro-organisms appear to retain their vitality under very wide 
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ranges of temperature ; though each microbe has what might be termed a 
favourite temperature at which it thrives best, this being generally that of 
blood-heat. ‘The bacilli of Tubercle and Glanders will not flourish at a 
temperature much lower than that of the blood, though most forms grow 
well at about 24° C., or even as low as 17 ; but below this they do 
not flourish, and growth is generally suspended at zero, to revive again 
with increased warmth. At 50° to 60 C., they languish and ulti- 
mately die, this result being achieved rapidly if they have been previously 
softened by maceration in warm water. Fatal temperatures range from 
50 to 60° C. for micrococci, 55° to 60° for yeasts, and 70 to 100° 
for bacilli. All die at the temperature of boiling water, but spores resist 
a temperature of 120° C., and even more. 

Hence, many of these organisms possess great tenacity of life, and 
it is very difficult to destroy the vitality of their germs. ‘The unexpected 
fatal effects of spongy iron suggest that there are substances destructive 
to bacterial life, but which have no poisonous effect upon highly-organised 
animals. The theory has been started, that aromatic substances of various 
kinds may possess these properties, and hence their reputation as pro- 
phylactics, and their use in embalming, and in the preservation of animal 
and vegetable substances. The discovery of substances virulent to micro- 
organisms, and harmless to man and live stock, would be of immense value. 

It is also well known to pathological mycologists, that there is the 
greatest difference in microbes as to the pabulum upon which they will 
grow, some developing well upon one kind of material, some upon another. 
Not only this, but some will only thrive upon a soil or medium which is 
neither too rich nor too poor in nutritive matter. Some, again, also grow 
best in acid, others in neutral media; some, also, flourish in or on solid 
or semi-solid substances, others in fluids ; while some will be stained by 
one colouring matter, others by another. In fact, each microbe may 
truly be said to possess a special and distinctive individuality, which it 
seems to retain under all conditions and circumstances, and its effects 
are characterised by this individuality. This specific influence of each 
microbe is well seen in those with which we are most familiar, and many 
examples might be adduced; but two or three will suffice to illustrate 
what we may surmise takes place in the fluids of the body when a 
special microbe is introduced into them. 

First, as to what is called the “fermentation” of beer. ‘The yeast 
fungus (Saccharomyces cerevisic or Torula cerevisiae, consisting of slightly 
egg-shaped cells, which multiply by budding, and sometimes by fructifi- 
cation or spores produced inside a mother-cell) feeds on the wort of beer, 
converting the sugar into alcohol, carbonic acid, glycerine, succinic acid, 
etc., whilst various other compounds are formed from the breaking-up of 
the nitrogenous matter. Beer exposed to the air may be attacked by 
the M/ycoderma vini—an organism resembling the yeast plant—which 
grows on the surface of beer and wine. This, with the assistance of 
oxygen from the atmosphere, not only oxidises or burns up any sugar 
there may be in the beer, but also the alcohol, dextrine, and even some 
of the nitrogenous compounds in it, and especially those to which it owes 
its flavour, making it insipid and flat. 
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The ALycoderma aceti—another micro-organism, which grows on the 
surface of beer—can convert the alcohol into acetic acid ; and when this 
conversion is complete, it may next attack the vinegar it has itself pro- 
duced, and change it into water and carbonic acid. 

Ifthe bacillus often found in milk—the lactic ferment, as it is termed 
—gains access to the wort, it will, living and growing at the bottom of 
the fluid, convert the sugar into lactic acid, while after, or even during, 
the lactic fermentation, if the butyric fangus—w hich is an actively-moving 
bacillus, that lives in the fluid—makes its appearance, the sugar or lactic 
acid will be changed into hydrogen and carbonic acid, and it also pro- 
duces an acid identical with that of rancid butter—butyric acid. This 
acid may, in its turn, be destroyed by various AZucediniw, such as Pen- 
cillium and Aspergillus, and the products of these be again altered by 
other microbes. 

The hay bacillus, which converts grass into hay or “silage,” exists in 
enormous quantity in grass, and in the presence of free oxygen it absorbs 
that gas, evolving carbonic acid and: nitrogen, which are the gaseous 
products in the conversion of grass into hay. Its action is sufficiently 
energetic to set fire to the hay if stacked too soon, but ordinary oxida- 
tion probably sets in before the point of ignition is reached. ‘The fer- 
mentation goes on under water, but the gases are more abundant, and 
then consist of carbonic acid, hydrogen, nitrogen, and traces of other 
gas of a combustible nature—probably marsh-gas ; while acetic and lac- 
tic acids, and probably butyric acid, are at the same time formed. This 
is probably the kind of process or fermentation by which grass is con- 
verted into sour silage. 

Another micro-organism is that which transforms nitrogenous organic 
matter into nitrates. This is the real natural scavenger of both savage 
and civilised society, and its operations are all the more acceptable 
because it transforms foul and offensive animal matter into innocuous 
and inodorous mineral compounds. It completes the work commenced 
by Bacillus ure, and it is the great agent in the purification of sewage 
by irrigation and intermittent filtration. Unfortunately, it does not seem 
to prey upon morbific bacilli and their spores ; otherwise, low as is its 
place in nature, it would, after man, be the most useful organism in 
existence. 

It hasthus been shown that microbes have a wideand far-reaching action 
in the production of normal and abnormal conditions of matter, and the 
knowledge we already possess with regard to this influence in the in- 
stances cited may be applied, to some extent, to the study of them in 
relation to pathology. ‘They may induce changes in animal fluids and 
solids by their mere physical presence, but it is far more probably the 
case that they produce chemical alterations in these, in addition to or 
independently of this action, or even generating a new matter, which 
may have a toxic effect on a part or the whole of the body. Their power 
of rapid multiplication, too, under favouring circumstances is wonder- 
ful, and this constitutes one of their greatest and most formidable 
dangers. It has been noticed that the power of multiplication gradually 
increases as the animal or plant descends in the scale of organisation. 
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The sheep produces only one or two lambs annually. The herring in 
the same time multiplies itself many thousandfold, while the aphis pro- 
duces young at such a rate that a single individual would, if all its progeny 
lived, produce in three months a weight of aphides greater than that of 
the whole contemporary human race. As to appetite, also, voracity is 
greatest in the lowest organisms. A sheep or a cow consumes about 
one-sixth of its own weight in twenty-four hours ; an earthworm, a cater- 
pillar, or a silkworm many times its own weight. The yeast organism 
must, therefore, taking into account its position in nature, be considered 
decidedly abstemious, as it only consumes two-fifths of its own weight of 
sugar in twenty-four hours ; it eats sugar, as it excretes alcohol and 
carbonic acid. Those micro-organisms which have been chemically 
studied produce, like the higher animals, perfectly definite chemical 
changes, so that, in this respect, there is no essential difference between 
amass of yeast, a populous town,.a herd of cattle, and a colony of 
snakes; each produces its own peculiar chemical changes in the food it 
consumes. 

It devolves upon science to discover much that is yet unknown with 
regard to disease germs ; but it is, we are confident, on the right track, 
and there can be no halting or wavering until everything relating to them 
is known, and the way to destroy them or render their deleterious in- 
fluence on the health of animals less powerful or altogether inert. 


DISINFECTION OF CATTLE CARS. 


Dr. P. REDARD, Physician-in-Chief of the State Railroads of France, has 
recently published the results of some experiments made by him to determine 
the true value of certain means of disinfection which are used in Europe to 
purify cars which have been used for the transportation of cattle. In France 
and several other countries the car is roughly cleansed and then washed with 
solutions of carbolic acid or chloride of zinc. In Germany, Austria, and 
Russia, on some lines chemical disinfectants have been abandoned, and jets 
of steam used instead. The experiments of Dr. Redard show that solutions 
of carbolic acid or of chloride or sulphate of zinc must be much stronger, and 
remain a much longer time in contact with the substances to be disinfected 
than can be the case in using these fluids in cattle cars. In almost every 
experiment with these substances the contagious properties of the virus of 
Glanders, of Anthrax, and of Chicken Cholera were not destroyed, and in every 
experiment with sulphurous acid gas it was found to be useless. No trials 
seem to have been made of the powers of a solution of bichloride of mercury, 
and the conclusion of Dr. Redard, that ‘the method of disinfecting cars by 
chemical substances is absolutely useless,” seems premature ; but there is no 
doubt that, as heretofore practised, it is of very little use. His experiments 
with the steam-jet gave the same results. The temperature of the jet used 
was from 80° to 90°C., and this did not destroy the vitality of the virus of 
Chicken Cholera, Anthrax, Septicaemia, or Glanders. He then proceeded to 
try the effects of superheated steam at a temperature of 230°F., and found 
that, with one exception, this destroyed all the contagion referred to above. 
The superheating was affected in a small coil of iron pipe through which 
steam from the locomotive was passed, heat being applied externally. Dr. 
Redard concludes by recommending the use of this superheated steam 
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process for disinfecting cattle cars, znd the abandonment of the processes 
heretofore employed. It may be remembered that at the first meeting of the 
British Veterinary Association, Dr. Fleming spoke strongly in favour of 
superheated steam as a disinfectant for cattle trucks. 


THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF SORE BACKS. 


‘THE following communication on sore backs and their prevention has been 
received, in consequence of an article which appeared in the forty-third 
number of the Wochenblatt. 

It will interest your readers to hear of an invention, by Veterinary Surgeon 
Schmidt, 4th Chevauleger Regiment, which has for its object to lessen the 
frequency of sore backs, and when they do occur, to permit their being 
cured rapidly, without throwing the patient out of work. 

It must be understood that no claim is made to abolish sore backs by 
means of this discovery ; but it is asserted that any horses, with a saddle gall, 
no matter where it occurs, may be ridden as before, without aggravating the 
injury. The main idea dates probably from the time when men first began 
to ride, and consists in the removal of that part which presses on the injury. 

Notwithstanding that several plans have been tried for the prevention of 
sore backs, they are not rare, and where the Hungarian “ Bock” saddle is 
used they are of comparatively frequent occurrence, which proves the faulti- 
ness and uselessness of that saddle. 

The construction of Veterinary Surgeon Schmidt’s patent is very simple. 
On each side bar there are four pads, fitting closely together and bound to 
the bar, by small straps and buckles. Lesides the straps, there is on the 
foremost and hindmost pads a small cap, which goes on the points of the bar. 
The material used is soft English felt, from two and a half to three centi- 
metres (1 to 1} inch) in thickness. 

The advantages of these divided panels are: 

1st. They, or any part of them, can be removed at once on the appearance 
of a chafe or swelling, without altering the saddle, and by displacing the 
offending pad, the cause of the gall is removed. The horse can then be 
ridden as before, because there is no longer any pressure on the sore. If 
therefore on the appearance of the slightest chafe or swelling, the correspon- 
ding pad is removed, sore backs will cease to occur. 

2nd. As felt is of equal density throughout, it fits equally closely to the 
bars and to the horse’s back, and therefore the bars will pinch less. 

3rd. A saddle with felt pads clings to the saddle cloth, on account of their 
rough hairy surface, and the possibility of chafes through creases in the cloth 
is diminished. 

4th. The panels are no broader than the bars, and therefore do not obtrude 
into the air channel. This allows the saddle cloth or blanket to be brought 
well into the channel, whereby sore withers are prevented. 

5th. When, through constant marching and manceuvring, the horse gets 
thin, and the saddle requires refitting, it is only necessary to restuff the two 
central pads, which is done by fixing extra material to the straps of each pad. 
— A set of pads is more economical than panels. Pads are one mark 
cheaper. 

7th. When used with Schmidt's patent, the saddle cloth or blanket must 
be folded in four, which besices being very quickly done, affords the greatest 
immunity from creases. 

8th. Fresh felt is easily sewn on to the old straps. 
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In a trial extending over two years, no drawbacks were discovered against 
the saddle-pads. 

During the late autumn manceuvres, Veterinary Surgeon Schmidt 
brought his invention triumphantly through a very severe test. Two badly- 
galled horses were constantiy ridden on duty with his panels ; they were 
not excused work for one hour, and arrived in cantonments cured. 

It will be found advantageous to sew some linen on the saddle cloth, 
which may be dressed with borax ointment—(borax thirty grains, tallow 200 
grains, yellow wax twenty grains)—to lessen the roughness of the cloth. 

Felt is very cheap and very durable ; at the manufactory at Gingenander, 
Brenz, in Wurtemburg, it is particularly cheap. 

Schmidt has tried his invention on officers’ saddles ; it is much appreciated 
and is in great demand.— Wochenschrift fir Thierkeilkunde und Viehszucht. 
August, 1885. 


ANNUAL STATISTICAL REPORT OF THE ARMY VETERINARY 
DEPARTMENT FOR 1884. 


THE ANNUAL STATISTICAL REPORT OF THE VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 
OF THE BRITISH ARMY FOR THE YEAR 1884. 


This shows remarkable healthiness of the horses, and especially their 
freedom from contagious diseases: only one case of Glanders occurred, the 
final one of the outbreak of the 3rd Hussars at Hounslow, The sanitary 
condition of the horses of the British Army will, the Principal Veterinary 
Surgeon to the Forces thinks, contrast very favourably with that of any 
other European Army, this result being largely, if not altogether, due to the 
greater attention paid to sanitation, and to the better knowledge we possess 
of the conditions necessary for maintaining health and preventing and 
suppressing disease. 

aA. The amount of inefficiency from accidents and sickness during the year. 
Inefficiency from accidents and sickness during the year has been unpre- 
cedentedly low, the admissions being 61°65°/, of the establishment, as 
against 81°78°/, in 1882, and 76°74°/, in 1883. The fatalities average 1°72°/ 
(‘93°/, died and *79’/, destroyed). This contrasts favourably with 4°70°/, in 
1882, and 2'47°/, in 1883. In the accident classes of cases there is also a 
marked decrease for the year. On the opposite page is an analysis of the 
Annual Return of Sick and Lame Horses. 

B. The average age of all horses in Her Majesty’s mounted service at 
home is eight years and three months. The average age is highest in the 
Household Cavalry (nine years two months), and lowest in the heavy Cavalry 
(seven years three months). There are, in all, thirteen horses over twenty 
years of age, and 365 three years old. There are more six years old than at 
any other age. Zoé«/ s‘rength, 11,984 and 1,607 officers’ chargers. 1,37! re- 
— were received, and 1,510 horses were taken off the strength during 
the year. 

C. An average of 9'86"!, (1,189) horses was cast and sold. The average 
length of service was 9,5 years. The largest regimenta! casting percentages 
are 5th Dragoon Guards, 14°97 ; 1st Dragoons, 20°10; 2nd Dragoons, 17°75; 
2nd Dragoon Guards, 15°41; 1oth Hussars, 21°72 ; Cavalry Depot, 15 96; 
and Royal Engineers, 16°59. The percentages for 3rd Hussars (1°35), 7th 
Hussars (3°69), and 15th Hussars (2°69) are very low. The length of service 
of cast horses was much below the average in the Royal Engineers (6, 
years), and, especially 1oth Hussars (4,7; years), and 4th Dragoon 
Guards (4;°s years). It was much above the average in most of the heavy 
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Remarks, Prevalent Diseases, and Causes 
of Death. 


n 
| 
5 
| 
= 
2 


1. General di- "4 2 These include Rheumatism, 34; Asthenia, 162; 
seases Anthrax, 0; Simple Fever, 57; Catarrhal Fever, 
89; Bilious Fever, 24, 
2. Respiratory | | 6 Catarrh, 841 cases ; Laryngitis, 55; Congestion of 


| Lungs, 35; Pneumonia, 34; Cough, 32; Polypus, 
| 4; Rupture of Diaphragm, 1; Hzmoptysis, 4. 
| Deaths mainly due to Pleurisy and Pneumonia. 
| There were 18 cases of Roaring, 20 of Broken 
| | Wind, and 25 of Nasal Gleet. 
3. Circulatory . | 5 95 cases of Lymphangitis (2 died and 2 destroyed). 
One case of Hydrops Pericardii. 


4. Urinary .. +» | +» One case of Urethral Calculus ; 2 of Hoematuria. 
5. Generative.. -. | 1 (14 cases of Parturition, of which one was destroyed. 


6. Digestive ..! 3. 1 Colic Spasmodic, 1o1; Flatulency, 80; Enteritis, 
20 (of which 19 died) ; Strangulation, 9 (8 died) ; 
Rupture of Stomach, 4 fatal cases; Volvulus, 5 
fatal cases; Rupture of Bowel, 1 (fatal); Stric- 
ture of Bowel, 2 (1 fatal). 


and 3... «. Two, Hypereemia of Liver; 1 case of Jaundice. 
Spleen 

8 Nervous ..! | 5 Epilepsy, 8 cases (2 fatal); Paraplegia, 9 (1 died 

_ and 1 destroyed); General Paralysis, 8 cases ; Te- 
. | tanus, ; cases (3 died); 1 case of “ Cramp.” 
@ Skin .. ..| § .. The fatality due to Traumatic Erysipelas. The 
diseases mainly parasitic :—Lice, 14 cases; Ring- 
worm, III cases; Mange, 15 cases. Of non-para- 
sitic disorders :—Anasarca, 31; Grease, 40; Pru- 
| rigo, TI, etc. 

10, Locomotary. 1 63 Splint, 87; Spavin, 66; Contusions, 72: Sprains, 

| of Ligaments and Tendons, 497; Laminitis, 81 ; 

Bruised Foot, 129; Punctured Feet, 208; Navicu- 

lar Disease, 98; Canker, 3; Fractures, 48 (13 of 

Tibia, 11 of Metatarsus, and 6of Radius) ; of these 

43 were destroyed. The one death was from 
| Arthritis. 

1, Zymotic ..' 258 1 The two fatal were out of 28 Influenza cases. The 
one — ase. a for Glanders. There were 229 
cases of Strangles. 

12, Visualorgans) 97 .. | .. Ophthalmic specific, 16 cases (exclusive of 3 Cata- 
ract). The others mainly Conjunctivitis and 

. Ophthalmia Purulent (23 and 26). 

13. Surgical dis- 2911 6 | 11 Abcess, Serous, 73; Purulent, 94; Wounds, 1216 
eases and | (one gunshot); Contusions, 912; Tumour, 16; 
Accidents Sore Back, 138; Girth Gall, 66; Collar Gall, 19 ; 

Heelrope Gall, 41 ; Collar Chain Gall, 253. Frac- 
tures—Cranium, 3 (2 fatal); Vertebra, 3 (1 died, 
2 destroyed); Maxilla, 2; Ribs, 1; Pelvis, 23 
(5 destroyed). Dislocations of Vertebra, 3 (2 died, 
t destroyed); Burns, 5 (1 died, 1 destroyed) ; 
Bridle and Bit Injuries, 30. 

Total .., 7774112 95 Average age—Died, 7 years 8} months ; Destroyed, 

| 9 years; Admissions, 7 years 9 months. 
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and medium cavalry, also in 11th Hussars. The average price for cast 
horses was £11 5s. 24d. 

The principal causes of casting are :—Old age, 5°29'/, ; Roaring *763°/, ; 
physically unfit, *556°/, ; defective conformation, *3157/,; Asthenia, *4067/. ; 
navicular disease, *39'/, ; vice, *365°/.. 

D. Of 1,274 remounts (exclusive of 97 which joined Household Cavalry) 
purchased, 452 were three years old, 556 four years old, 187 five years old, 
58 six years, 21 seven years. Their price averaged over £41 per horse, 724 
were purchased for cavalry (of which only seven were bought in England), 
550 for transport, Engineers, and Artiliery (of which 114 from Ireland). 

E. and F. Influenza was almost absent during the year, and the 28 cases 
which occurred were limited to two barracks, one of them notorious for 
the occurrence of this fever—Regent’s Park Barracks (in 2nd Life Guards), 
and the other at Woolwich, in stables occupied by the R.H.A. and long 
known to be insalubrious. In 1883 there were 346 cases, and the previous 
year 370. The Percentage of zymotic disease on the total army strength 
zs *24. 

G. The percentage of admissions was by far the largest among four years 
old (133°81) ; above the average in animals of five (73°53), fifteen (62°55), six- 
teen (86°78), seventeen (71°71), nineteen (84°48), and twenty years old (65°0)— 
and below in three (3676), seven (49°85), eight (45°14), nine (49°71), eleven 
(45°81), and twelve years old (46°68) especially. The mortality percentage low 
in seven and ten-year olds (‘78 and °8) w/ in the animals of twenty years and 
over, highest in nineteen-year olds (689), high in sixteen-year olds (4'02), 
seventeen-year olds (3°53). four-year olds (2 59), fifteen-year olds (2°31), five 
year olds (2°30), and ten-year olds (2°20); average 1°72’/.. 

H. The highest Aercentage of admissions was in the Royal Engineers 
(evidently the result of conscientious case book-keeping, as none died in that 
corps, and the destructions and deaths give a total mortality decidedly below 
the average). The lowest percentage of admissions is among transport 
mules, military police horses, and Household Cavalry. The R.H.A. admis- 
sions are numerous (75°54), as also are those of medium and light cavalry 
(69°14 and 68°73) ; average 61°65. The fercentage of deaths is nil in Royal 
Engineers, military police, and transport mules, low in transport horses 
(47) and R.H.A. (°54); high in heavy and light cavalry (1°41 and 1°20). 
Average, ‘92. 

The percentage of destructions was highest in the military police (2°85), 
high in Royal Engincers (1°38), and light cavalry (‘99), low in medium 
cavalry (*34), transport mules (55), and Royal Artillery, field (59). Average 
‘79. The military police, heavy and light cavalry have the highest /ofal 
mortality percentage (2°85, 2°22. and 2°19 respectively). The lowest total 
mortality was in the transport corps, medium cavalry, and Royal Engineers, 
Average 1°72"/.. 

I. Of the cast horses, those sold in London and the vicinity fetched the 
highest prices, and those in Ireland the lowest. The heavier horses of 
artillery and transport realised, on an average, three pounds more than those 
of cavalry. 


THE ANNUAL STATISTICAL RETURN AND REPORT ON THE HORSES OF THE 
BOMBAY ARMY FOR THE YEAR 1883-84. 


This shows that 146 (8°55°/.) have been cas¢ (twenty-seven less than last 
year) ; of these thirty-two were suffering from lameness the ordinary result 
of work, twenty-five from accidental diseases, and eighty-nine from unfitness 
irrespective of disease (seventy-three of these for old age and sixteen “ dan- 
gerous to ride”) ; the average age of cast horses was 13 years 5°42 months, 
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against 15 years 1°81 months last year, length of service 9 years 1°79 months: 
against 19 years 2°38 months last year; eighty-one horses died or were 
destroyed (4), of the average strength, 1°742) which is a higher than the 
previous year ; of the cases recorded twenty-seven are classified as pre- 
ventible. Sixty-six horses were castrated without any fatality. In addition 
to these 886 cases were treated, a considerable increase on last year. The 
average age of horses cast compares unfavourably with last year, but is 
accounted for by the fact that fewer horses were cast for age this year than 
last. ‘There were seven horses destroyed after being cast for lameness 
and injuries instead of being sold, which, to an extent, accounts for 
the high percentage of deaths, also Anthrax carried off four horses of 
17th Lancers and three of E/1 R.A.; and Glanders, three of the 17th 
Lancers and five of F/2 R.A.; still the average percentage of deaths is 
high. The increase in number of cases admitted to treatment depends 
to an extent on fifty-nine cases of skin disease of a temporary nature 
being reported from D-B, R.H.A., and is further due to the cases of 
specific disorder above mentioned. Only sixteen cases of lameness have 
occurred in excess of last year ; ‘‘ considering several batteries have been on 
long marches, this is not greater than could ke fairly expected.” The 
I. V. S. represents that much difficulty has been experienced in obtaining 
accurate reports of casting committees and veterinary history sheets properly 
filled in. The following are the principal diseases and lamenesses for which the 
horses were cast :—Debility (twelve), Ringbone and sprain (seven each), 
obscure lameness (five), Sesamoiditis (four), Spavin, Exostosis, and Roaring 
(three each), The mazn causes of death or destruction are fracture (eleven), 
Glanders (eight), Anthrax (seven), ruptured stomach (six), Enteritis and 
Paralysis (of each five), Colic, contusion, and Laminitis (of each forty-three). 
The 7th Dragoon Guards lost twenty-six horses, E/1 and I/1 R.A. each, 
F/2 R.A. twelve ; a case of Rabies is reported from I/1. Of diseases treated 
those of the skin head the list, 118 (but there are 519 in the class “ various ”). 
There were eighty-eight of the digestive organs, seventy-two of the constitu- 
tion in general (including specitic), thirty-three of the respiratory system, 
and thirty-four of the foot, eleven cases were returned as of the nervous sys- 
tem, three the circulatory, and eight the eye. “ His Excellency the Governor 
in Council notices with satisfaction that no casualty occurred among the 
sixty-six horses castrated. The I. V. S. states that the enormous average of 
casualties stated by the Officer Commanding 17th Lancers last year 
as inevitable is thus proved to be a miscalculation. In connection with this 
subject, it may be observed that in June, 1883, the Adjutant-General brought 
to the notice of Government that thirteen cases of Tetanus had supervened 
on the operation of castration of horses belonging to the 1st Bombay Lancers, 
and that of these ten died, for which compensation was solicited, but 
negatived by the Government of India. On that occasion it was reported 
that from the time the regiment arrived at Neemuch in the beginning of 
1879 up to March, 1883, 114 horses had been castrated with only one fatal 
result. Still it is worthy of consideration whether it would not be to the 
interests of the Service if the Silladar Cavalry Regiments were informed of 
the system observed in the European Cavalry and Artillery with the success 
recorded in the preceding paragraph.”—Quarterly Journal of Veterinary 
Science in India. 
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ProceeVingsalW eterinarpMcVical Ke, 
| ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
QUARTERLY MEETING OF COUNCIL, HELD OCTOBER 2ND, 1885. 

J. ROALFE Cox, Esq., President, in the chair. 


Members present :—Professors Brown, McCall, Axe, Pritchard, Robertson, 
Walley, Williams, and Duguid; Messrs. Blakeway, Carter, Cartledge, 
Cartwright, Roalfe Cox, Dray, Greaves, Mulvey, Perrins, H. L. Simpson, 
J. F. Simpson, Taylor, Whittle, Woods, Wragg, and the Secretary. 

The SECRETARY read the notice convening the meeting. 

Letters were read from Messrs. Santy and Pallin regretting their inability 
to attend the meeting. 


Presentations to the Library. 


The SECRETARY announced the following presentations to the Library :— 
“A Manual of the Theory and Practice of Equine Medicine,” by James 
Brodie Gresswell, M.R.C.V.S., and his brother, Mr. Albert Gresswell, 
M.R.C.S.E. ; “ Veterinary Pharmacology and Therapeutics,” by James Brodie 
Gresswell; “The Calendar of the Durham College of Science”; “The 
Journal of Medicine,” edited by Dr. Phipson; and “ The Indian Stock- 
owners’ Manual,” by James Mills, M.RC.V.S., translated into Tamil by 
V. Subramania Moodliar,a Probationer in the Cattle Disease Inspection 
Department. 

On the motion of Mr. DRaAy, seconded by Mr. PETER TAYLOR, a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the donors. 


Diblomas. 


Letters were read from Messrs. D. Thompson, of Trinidad, and George 
Percival, of Warrington, applicants for the usual diploma, being holders of 
the Highland Society’s certificates. 

Mr. WHITTLE moved, and Mr. DRAy seconded, that the diplomas be 
signed. Agreed to. 

Correspondence. 


A letter was read from Dr. Hugues, of Belgium, thanking the Council 
for his Honorary Associate diploma. 

A letter was read from Mr. Slattery, stating that he had lost his diploma. 

The Secretary was directed to inform Mr. Slattery that he must send the 
usual evidence of his loss. 

On a letter being brought before the Council, written by a student at the 
College who had failed to pass his final examination, 

The PRESIDEN? stated that he had read this letter, which had evidently 
been written too impulsively, under the irritation of a fancied grievance, for 
which all allowance might be accorded ; but certain expressions therein, and 
to the prejudice of one Examiner in particular, were much to be regretted, 
and could admit of no extenuation. 

Mr. H. L. SIMPSON moved accordingly, “ That the letter be laid on the 
table.” 

Mr. WHITTLE seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

Letters were read from the Royal Counties and the Lincolnshire Societies, 
= oad the proposed alterations of Clause 9 of the Supplemental 
Charter. 

A letter was read from Mr. Backhouse, solicitor, of Blackburn, on behalf 
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of Mr. James Neild, to know if he could take steps against a non-registered 
practitioner who had sent in a bill for treatment of a dog. 

Professor WALLEY moved, “That the Secretary be instructed to reply 
that this was a matter in which the Council could not interfere, and that the 
_ referred to, not being registered, consequently could not recover.” 
Agreed to. 

Lanes of complaint were read from two members of the profession, Mr. 
Crowhurst, of Maidstone, and Mr. Martin, of Rochester, with reference to a 
man styling himself a veterinary surgeon in a court of law when he possessed 
no such qualification, and stating that Mr. Martin would willingly take 
action against the man if the Council would sanction his doing so. 

Mr. H. L, Simpson said that he had seen Mr. Martin since the communi- 
cation had been sent to the Council, and he felt very strongly on the matter. 
He was a very responsible man, and he (Mr. Simpson) thought if he asked 
for assistance the Council would be quite safe in giving it to him. i 

Mr. BLAKEWAY proposed, “ That Mr. Martin receive permission from the 
Council to proceed against the individual in question, but, of course, at his 
own expense.” 

Mr. P. TAYLOR seconded the resolution, which was agreed to. 


flonorary Associates. 


Aletter was read from Professor Walley, proposing Mr. Joseph Gamgee, 
of Edinburgh, Mr. J. H. Balfour, of Edinburgh, and Mr. Sampson Gamgee, 
of Birmingham, as Honorary Associates. 

Professor WILLIAMS stated that Dr. Balfour especially desired that his 
name should never be mentioned in connection with the veterinary pro- 
fession, and he thought, therefore, that without consulting him they would 
not be justified in making him an Honorary Associate. 

Professor WALLEY said that in the face of that statement he certainly should 
withdraw the name of Dr. Balfour. With reference to Mr. Joseph Gamgee, 
of Edinburgh, and Mr. Joseph Sampson Gamgee, of Birmingham, he thought 
they were well worthy of being elected Honorary Associates of that College. 
While they had a number of foreign Associates, they had only five or six of 
their own home veterinary surgeons elected to that position. 

Professor ROBERTSON seconded the resolution. 

Professor PRITCHARD asked what grounds there were for proposing the 
name of Mr. Joseph Gamgee, of Edinburgh, as a recipient of that honour. 

The PRESIDENT said he apprehended it was in recognition of his literary 
attainments. 

Professor WALLEY said that Mr. Joseph Gamgee had been well known in 
connection with the profession for many years. He was a very old member, 
and had greatly enhanced its value in the eyes of the public. 

Professor BROWN said he had no personal objection to Mr. Gamgee, but 
he thought there were at least one hundred members of the profession who 
were equally entitled. 

Mr. GREAVES supported the resolution, which was agreed to. 

A letter was read from Dr. Fleming, proposing Dr. Duncan, of the Ontario 
Veterinary College, as an Honorary Associate. 

The matter was directed to stand over until the next meeting, for the 
attendance of Dr. Fleming. 


Registration of Practitioners. 


The SrcRETARY stated that it had been found necessary to take the 
opinion of counsel—Mr. Moreton Smith—with reference to presecutions 
under Section 17 of the Veterinary Surgeons Act. 
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Counsel’s opinion having been read, 

Professor AXE moved, *‘ That the Secretary be instructed to write to the 
solicitor to take immediate steps for proceeding with the case under con- 
sideration.” 

Professor MCCALL seconded the resolution, which was agreed to. 


The Court of Examiners. 


The SECRETARY read the report from the Court of Examiners. 

Professor ROBERTSON asked whether they were to understand that all the 
men mentioned in the report were to be sent back until next March. Some 
men had been unfortunate enough to miss their diploma by one mark only; 
others had totally failed. He wished to know if all the men were to be 
placed in the same category, and whether those who had failed on one point 
only were not to be allowed to come up at an earlier date than March next. 
If not, the result would be that the whole of the men would be sent back for 
nine months. 

The PRESIDENT said that the only desire in the minds of the Examiners 
was that the men should pass, and they felt that seeing so many of them 
were a very long way from passing, a full additional session would be of 
great advantage to them. At the same time it had been arranged that there 
should be a Christmas examination for this year, and it was a matter for 
the Council to decide whether these candidates should be allowed to come 
up at that Christmas examination. 

Professor WILLIAMS moved, “ That there be a winter meeting of the Board 
of Examiners to examine students as usual.” 

Professor ROBERTSON asked if there were any means by which men could 
be relegated to their studies for a longer or shorter period, as should seem 
necessary to the Court of Examiners. 

Mr. GREAVES said this question had been before the Council over and 
over again. A discretionary power was left in the hands of Examiners to re- 
commend to the Council that students who passed with the exception of 
perhaps cne mark might be examined at an earlier date, whilst students who 
were manifestly incapable should be sent back for a longer period. He was 
entirely in favour of making an exception in the case of those gentlemen 
who had failed very slightly. 

Professor PRITCHARD said the Examiners exercised their judgment to the 
best of their ability in relegating these men to their studies, but if there 
were certain men whom the Principals of the Colleges thought might be 
taken into consideration, he would suggest that a recommendation should be 
received from the Principals to the effect that such men should be examined 
within a certain period—three months, or whatever time might be named by 
the Council. He hoped that the Council would not entertain the idea that 
the Examiners were harsh in dealing with the candidates in the manner in 
which they did. No, no.”) 

Professor WILLIAMS said he wished to place the responsibility upon the 
men themselves, and therefore he moved, “That the students should be 
allowed to come up for examination at Christmas as usual.” 

Professor AXE seconded the proposition, which was agreed to. 

Professor AXE then moved, “ That in future Examiners should make more 
specific reference to men who had signally failed in their examination.” 

Professor WILLIAMS seconded the resolution, which was agreed to. 


Finance Committee 
Mr. DRAY moved, and Mr. WHITTLE seconded, “ That the report of the 


Finance Committee should be received.” Agreed to. 
The report from the 
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Flouse and Building Committee 


was read and received, and a question having arisen as to the party-walls, the 
Secretary was directed to request the architect to send in the certificate from 
the district surveyor, together with his report upon the party-walls of the old 
structure. 

Mr. Dray asked permission of the Council to draw cheques in payment 
of the liabilities. Agreed to. 


Examination Commtttee. 


The report of the Examination Committee appointed to consider the fixing 
of permanent dates for the several examinations of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons was read. 

Professor WALLEY proposed, “That the report be received, and that the 
next examination be fixed for the 8th December.” 

Mr. DRay seconded the resolution. 

«Professor ROBERTSON proposed as an amendment, “That students in 
London should be examined in the first week in January.” 

Professor AXE seconded the amendment. 

Professor ROBERTSON said that if it were only for one year he would with- 
draw his amendment, but if it were to be a permanent date he should 
certainly oppose it. 

The PRESIDENT stated that it only referred to the present year. 

The amendment was then withdrawn, and the motion agreed to. 


Clause 1X. of the Supplemental Charter. 


The report of the Committee appointed to inquire into the operation of 
Clause IX. of the Supplemental Charter (1876) was read, and instructions 
given to the Secretary to confer with the College solicitor, and obtain counsel’s 
opinion on several important points, and report to the Council at the next 
quarterly meeting. 

Mr. H. L. StmpsoNn moved, “ That the report be received.” 

Mr. BLAKEWAY seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

The report of the Law of Warranty Committee was read. 

The SECRETARY read the obituary list. 


SPECIAL MEETING. 


Professor WALLEY, in bringing forward his first notice of motion—“ That 
this Council take the necessary steps to obtain the power of fixing the day 
and date of the annual meeting as may be most convenient for country 
members ”—said his object was simply this : that the excuse was very largely 
made throughout the country that the time of the annual meeting was 
extremely awkward for country members. There was a great deal of work 
going on in the spring, and consequently a large majority of the members of 
the profession wished the date to be altered. He apprehended, however, 
that no alteration of that kind could be brought about without another Charter ; 
and as in all probability something was required to be done specifically in 
connection with the Fellowship Clause, he would allow the matter to stand 
over until they saw what was to be done, because it would be absurd 
to raise any question in connection with the annual meeting until 
they had something else to go to the Privy Council upon, With re- 
ference to the second notice of motion standing in his name—“ That this 
Council instruct the College solicitor to make a careful examination of the 
provisions of its different Charters and Bye-laws, with the view of showing 
whether the same are in relative accord or otherwise, and to submit a report 
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on the subject to the Council at its next meeting ”—he said that the action 
of the Committee in reference to Clause IX. of the Supplemental Charter to 
a very large extent strengthened the motion he was about to make. It was 
quite evident that the Committee felt that the College did not stand on very 
firm ground in connection with that particular clause, and he thought that if 
they came to look over their Charters, Bye-laws, and Regulations, they would 
find that that was not the only point on which they were not acting quite 
legally. In face of this and of the opposition that had arisen in reference to 
Clause IX. he thought they would have very little difficulty in persuading the 
Council as to the necessity of having the whole of their Bye-laws and Charters 
and Regulations submitted to their solicitor, with power to call in the assis- 
tance of counsel, in order to consider them. 

Mr. H. L. StMpson seconded the resolution. He said it was certainly a 
very remarkable thing that the moment they came to the new Charter doubts 
were raised as to its legality ; and as they had submitted a portion of the 
Charters for counsei’s opinion he thought it was very undesirable that they 
should go to work piecemeal, and by-and-by find out that there was some 
other portion that was not legal. He therefore thought it very desirable that 
this motion should be agreed to. 

Mr. GREAVES said the Charter was drawn up under the advice of their 
solicitor, and all the other Charters were carefully examined by him. (Hear, 
hear.) He thought if they began to meddle with these things, and ask one 
solicitor and one barrister to try to improve upon the work of others, they 
might encourage a great deal of opposition. He for one did not see the 
absolute necessity of taking the step that had been proposed. (Hear, 
hear 

me Dray said he could confirm what Mr. Greaves had said, that the 
Charter was drawn up under the advice of a solicitor very eminent in his 
profession. 

Professor WALLEY said his motion was not with reference to ikat particu- 
lar Charter, but to other Regulations and Bye-laws. 

Professor BROWN said the revision of a whole set of Bye-laws, and the 
comparison of those Bye-laws with two or three Charters and Acts of Pariia- 
ment, was no mean matter, and it would involve the Council in very 
serious expense. (Hear, hear.) He agreed that the Bye-laws ought to be 
revised, because some of them were undoubtedly quite inconsistent with 
their present position ; but surely that ought to be done, in the first place, by 
a committee. 

Professor WALLEY said he merely asked that the College solicitor should 
be instructed to examine and report to the Council. He did not propose 
that any further action should be taken. 

Mr. GREAVES moved, as an amendment, “ That no steps be taken until 
after the result cf the application was made known with reference to Clause 
hy 

Mr. DRAY seconded the amendment. 

Professor WALLEY said, with the permission of the Council, he would 
withdraw his motion for the present. 

The matter then dropped. 

Professor AXE, with reference to a notice of motion as to the amendment 
of Bye-law 47, said it had been intimated to him by the Secretary, that for 
some special reason, if he brought forward his motion at that meeting, it 
would be necessary to call a special meeting, which might be avoided if he 
deferred the matter until the next quarterly meeting. It was not urgent, and 
he should be very willing to do so to suit the convenience of the Council. 

On the motion of Mr. DRAy, seconded by Mr. J. F. Simpson, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the I’resident, and the proceedings terminated. 
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NORTH OF ENGLAND VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual quarterly meeting ot this Association was held at the County 
Hotel, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on August 28th, 1885 —the President, G. 
Elphick, Esq., in the chair. 

The PRESIDENT said that, since our last quarterly meeting held in May, 
there had been a special meeting, the object of which was to reconsider the 
motion carried at the May meeting with respect to Clause 9 of the 1876 
Charter. As the special meeting was only thinly attended, it was resolved 
to have the matter again brought forward and finally settled at this one. 
He therefore invited discussion on this important point, and as he had re- 
peatedly put his views before them, he thought it unnecessary to do so 
again. 
professor WALLEY said there was a good discussion on this subject at the 
meeting of the National Association at Birmingham, Mr. Gamgee making a 
very able speech on it ; the outcome of the whole being that a motion was 
carried by a very large majority to the effect that the clause should be re- 
scinded. The objectionable clause was not, as many asserted, passed in a 
quiet way, but was thoroughly gone into ; although, unfortunately, the impor- 
tance of its after effects was overlooked by some of the Members of Council 
at the time. He was of opinion that the clause should be materially modified; 
and he thought there should be no examinations for the Fellowship, but that 
candidates should write a thesis, and that the fees should be raised to ten 
guineas. In any case, the rights of members should be respected. 

Mr. AWDE thought that the clause should be rescinded, the Fellowship 
examination to be left as it is ; but it should not interfere with the rights of 
members who were members when it was formed. 

Mr. DUDGEON said that if the clause is rescinded some of the examination 
Fellows have threatened to take legal proceedings against the Council for 
damages. He thought their views should be put before the Council by their 
representative, Mr. Mulvey ; it was for the members of that body to make 
alterations, not them. He had much pleasure in again repeating the motion 
he made at the last quarterly meeting, viz.: “ That the members of this 
Association respectfully request the R.C.V.S. to take the necessary steps to 
rescind Clause 9 of the Supplemental Charter of 1876.” 

Mr. H. HUNTER, in seconding Mr. Dudgeon’s motion, thought that three- 
fourths of the profession would like the clause altered. 

Mr. W. HUNTER thought the clause should stand as it is; it makes 
members read up subjects they have entirely forgotten. The examinations, 
so far, have been a burlesque; sixty-two candidates presented themselves, 
sixty passed ; such a thing had never been heard of in the annals of examina- 
tions. ‘The examinations should be more searching and severe, so that there 
would be some chance of picking the best men out. He proposed the follow- 
ing amendment to Mr. Dudgeon’s motion, viz.: ‘* That Clause 9 be not 
rescinded, but that the examinations for the Fellowship degree be made more 
searching and severe.” 

Mr. C. STEPHENSON, in seconding Mr. Hunter’s amendment, said he 

should like to know how the clause was to be rescinded; were they going to 
have a new Charter ? 
_ Professor WALLEY said the Council at present was in a peculiar position ; 
it was threatened with legal proceedings both by Fellows andmembers. The 
Charter of 1876 had, to a certain extent, over-ridden the original one. Ata 
mesting of the Edinburgh Society, the Council was petitioned to modify the 
clause. 
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Mr. STEPHENSON asked Professor Walley what power the Council had to 
alter the clause. 

Professor WALLEY said it was a knotty point that had not yet come before 
the Council ; but it would, he doubted not, be anxiously and fairly considered. 
Personally, he was of opinion that the best legal advice obtainable should be 
got on the question, and he intended to move in that direction. 

The amendment and motion having been put to the meeting, the latter was 
carried by a majority of eleven, fifteen members voting. 

Mr. AWDE then read the following paper on 


VETERINARY SANITARY SCIENCE, 


When I promised the Secretary to read a paper before the members of 
this Association, I had not the slightest idea as to the subject of it. How- 
ever, after much consideration, I have selected Veterinary Sanitary Science 
as the subject for discussion; not that I consider myself capable of treating 
it as ably or so exhaustively as it deserves, but because I consider it a very 
appropriate one at the present time, owing to the prominence that is being 
given to sanitary measures generally in this country, with a view to prevent 
the introduction of that dreadful disease, Cholera, which is claiming its 
victims by hundreds every day in Europe. I have also introduced it because 
I consider that it is from this science that the veterinary profession will 
benefit in the future. 

Previous to the introduction of this science, which has been much 
neglected in this country, it has been generally considered that the duty of a 
veterinary surgeon was only to cure the diseases to which animals are 
subject ; but latterly we have been asked to advise as to the prevention as 
well as the suppression of disease. ‘There isjan old adage which says that 
“prevention is better than cure” ; particularly is this the case with the con- 
tagious diseases that are continually invading and destroying the flocks and 
herds of our country. 

It is essential in these days of foreign competition that the English farmer 
should not be hampered by unnecessary restrictions, but that he should be 
protected, to a certain extent, from the ravages of imported disease. 

It is generally admitted that in order to preserve animals in a good state 
of health, they must be kept under good sanitary conditions. We all know 
that, in considering the causes of disease in general, neglect of these con- 
ditions is one of the most fertile; and I will only quote Influenza as an 
example. 

I think that all present will admit that there has not been sufficient atten- 
tion bestowed upon sanitary measures by those who own stock. Of late 
years there has been manifest improvement in this direction, particularly in 
new buildings ; but in the older buildings about farm houses what do we 
find? Almost an entire absence of light, or any system of ventilation or 
drainage. The sewage matter is allowed to run out of the buildings on to 
the soil, or into folds, where it not infrequently finds its way into the supply 
of water for drinking purposes. I have a decided objection to the present 

lan of arranging farm buildings, whereby they are built in a square, which 
is usually filled up with a monster manure heap, in a state of decomposition, 
and giving off anything but pleasant odours. I am also afraid that the covered 
folds now coming into use will not be any great improvement in that 
respect. I am bound to admit that they are beneficial in protecting the 
animals contained in them from the inclemency of the weather, but am 
afraid that in the act of closing them in, and allowing the manure, etc., to 
remain, that they will be breathing only a vitiated atmosphere, the con- 
sequences of which are more serious than if they were in an open fold. The 
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fluid matter from farm buildings should be properly drained away into a 
tank, well bricked and cemented out, and so arranged that its contents 
could be pumped out and used for irrigating the land. Manure heaps 
should, in my opinion, be at a reasonable distance fron the buildings where 
animals are housed, and, if necessary, covered over, in order to protect 
the manure from rain, and also from the drying influences of sun and 
wind. 

I now propose to’consider this science from a legislative and administra- 
tive point of view. Veterinary sanitary science is almost a dead letter in 
England, owing to the Government not recognising the assistance that 
could be given to it by the members of our profession. It was not until 1865 
that the Veterinary Department of the Privy Council was formed, since 
which time, I am glad to say, that members of our profession have been 
appointed as inspectors to the ports where foreign and other cattle are 
landed. There are also inspectors in connection with that department 
whose duty it is to visit and investigate outbreaks of contagious disease, and 
to give advice as to limiting and suppressing them. 

Mest counties have appointed County Veterinary Surgeons, whose duty it 
is to advise the County Authorities as to contagious disease, and to investi- 
gate the same if required. All Local Authorities have Veterinary Inspectors 
appointed for the purpose of confirming, or otherwise, the opinions of the 
police, who are the inspectors under the Act of 1878, except in the boroughs 
where the duties are generally performed by the Inspector of Nuisances, 
neither of which set of persons have had any special training for the duties 
of their office. 

It is not my intention in the present paper to go fully into all the con- 
tagious diseases, or the legislation connected with each of them for their 
prevention and suppression. I consider that there are at least two diseases 
that should be included within its scope—one is Tuberculosis in cattle, and 
the other is Rabies in the dog. 

The Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act is, in my opinion, too permissive 
in itscharacter. It requires to be made a compulsory measure, and it would 
then do away with the anomalies that at present exist. Under the present 
system it is possible to find two sets of by-laws or regulations relating to a 
contagious disease, quite different from each other, in two districts of the 
same county ; and not infrequently in the urban and rural districts of the 
same borough is this the case. 

In order to carry out an Act of this kind in a proper manner, it would 
. require the appointment of a Central Authority—whose duty it would be to 
inquire closely into the causes generally operating in producing these 
destructive diseases, and conduct experiments for the elucidation of any 
disputed points in connection therewith—composed of veterinary surgeons 
of great experience, under a Minister of Agriculture, who would issue orders 
uniformly throughout England, and collect statistics of animal disease through- 
out the country by means of the reports of the County Veterinary Inspectors, 
who should be appointed by the Central Authority at a fixed salary, their 
services to be entirely devoted to the duties of their office. District Veterinary 
Inspectors should be also appointed in the district of each Local Authority, and 
upon whom would devolve the duties at present carried out by the Inspector of 
Police or Inspector of Nuisances, as the case may be. 

The District Veterinary Inspectors should be paid a fixed salary, to be 
paid by the Local Authorities, and should also inspect the markets and fairs 
in their district on every occasion that they are held. Power should be given 
them to order the slaughter of any animal suspected to be suffering from 
contagious disease, and compensation allowed the owner if such was proved 
not to be the case. 
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It is very necessary that these places should be periodically inspected, as 
there are persons so unscrupulous that they would expose any diseased 
animal for sale. Owing to no system of inspection being carried on, I have 
no doubt that disease is often spread from markets and fairs, and should 
recommend a thorough inspection of both markets and fairs. I shall now 
proceed to consider the inspection of meat with slaughter-houses, also that 
of milk and dairies, and likewise that of horse-slaughterers’ or knackers’ 
establishments. 

Inspection of Meat and Slaughter-Houses.—There is no person so fitted 
to undertake these duties as the qualified veterinary surgeon, owing to the 
scientific training he has had, his knowledge of animal disease. The time 
has now arrived, in my opinion, when all private slaughter-houses in large 
towns should be abolished, and the establishment of abattoirs or public 
slaughter-houses instead. It would then be possible for a thorough system 
of inspection to take place, (1) of the animals previous to slaughter, 
(2) of the organs taken from them when killed, and (3) also of the carcase 
itself. 

The Veterinary Inspector would then easily be able to say whether the 
meat was fit for human food. ‘The flesh of animals suffering from Tubercu- 
losis should be condemned as unfit for the food of man. 

By this plan it would be possible to put a stop to the large amount of 
traffic that is carried on in diseased meat in many of our large towns. 

In small towns and villages the private slaughter-house could still be 
inspected by the Veterinary Inspector. 

Inspection of Milk and Dairies.—Milk is well known to be an absorbent 
and a carrier of disease and other germs, and owing to its large use as a food, 
particularly for infants, young children, and man generally, it is therefore of 
the utmost importance that it should be pure and free from disease or 
deleterious materials. In order to obtain good milk it is necessary that the 
animal that gives it should be in a healthy state, and should be placed under 
good sanitary conditions. It is therefore obvious that the buildings in which 
dairy cows are housed should have ample breathing space, and be well venti- 
lated and drained, and they should be periodically inspected by properly 
qualified veterinary surgeons. Any cows found there suffering from Tubercu- 
losis should be removed, and the use of the milk of such cows prohibited. 1 
should also recommend compulsory slaughter in such cases. 

Inspection of Knackers or Horse-Slaughterers Establishments.—These 
places should be periodicaliy inspected by veterinary surgeons, and a record 
kept by the proprietor of all animals brought in, either alive or dead, where 
they were obtained, and reason for slaughter or death recorded, as the case 
may be. The sanitary arrangements of these places should be strictly 
attended to, particularly in towns, or they are apt to become a nuisance. It 
would be necessary during the outbreaks of contagious disease to have these 
establishments visited frequently, as animals are often sent off surreptitiously, 
without the disease being reported; particularly is this the case with 
Glanders. 


Mr. STEPHENSON, in opening the discussion, said he did not agree with 
Mr. Awde about covered fold yards. He thought they are capital places for 
cattle, and, when properl; ventilated, wonderfully comfortable and healthy ; 
and he also did not like the idea of urine and fluids from manure being 
drained into tanks ; they gave off most offensive smells, and were dangerous 
to health. With regard tc veterinary sanitary science being adead letter in Eng- 
land, he did not think it isso, but that it is fairly active, and is improving in 
thatrespectdaily. Considering thedisadvantages inspectors have to work under, 
the law is fairly carried out. He quite agreed in condemning permissive 
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law. The word may in our Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act has caused 
more injustice and trouble than is generally known. As _ veterinary 
surgeons they should unite, and try to get uniform and compulsory action, 
He was of opinion that sixty-five days’ quarantine is of no use to arrest out- 
breaks of Pleuro-pneumonia ; and knew of a case where the disease was dor- 
mant (in the cyst stage) fifteen months before breaking out. Knowing the 
uncertain length of the incubative and cyst stage, it is plain that inspection 
of markets and fairs can only be effective up to a certain point. Most of our 
0 orca outbreaks in Northumberland have been sent from 
Ireland. 

Professor WALLEY said, with reference to covered folds, he agreed with 
Mr. Stephenson that they are very useful buildings (if properly ventilated and 
managed) for the housing of cattle. With regard to the manure often seen in 
a decomposing state, he did not agree with Mr. Awde that the fluid portion 
should be drained off into tanks and used for irrigating land. He abominated 
tanks, and thought they are a source of much evil and mischief. Instead of 
running off the fluid parts of the manure, he preferred their being kept in 
contact with the solid matter, and the latter not be allowed to remain so long 
in the heap, but put on the land in a fresher condition—z.c., before actual 
decomposition was completed, and, as a result, the volatile gases and ammonia 
lost. He would also advise that the manure, when in the fold, should be 
daily sprinkled with sulphate of lime; thereby fixing the gases and enhancing 
the value of the manure at the same time. He agreed with Mr. Awde that 
Tuberculosis and Rabies should be included in the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act, and would go still farther and include Anthrax. He was also 
of the same opinion as Mr. Stephenson, that Ireland is the country whence 
most of our outbreaks of Pleuro-pneumonia come from. He should very much 
like to see the present laws with respect to contagious diseases made more 
stringent ; power should be given to inspectors to at once seize and slaughter 
all animals exposed in open markets or found in dairies or pig-styes while 
suffering from contagious diseases, or, in fact, if suffering from pronounced 
organic disease. Inspectors should all be veterinary surgeons, and a// veter- 
inary surgeons should do their utmost to get the municipalities where they 
reside to do away with all private slaughter-houses, and provide public abat- 
toirs, where inspectors would get a fair chance of seeing all carcases that 
were intended for human consumption. 

Mr. DUDGEON said the subject was a very important one. He did not 
think Tuberculosis could be brought under the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act, but was strongly of opinion that all large towns should have 
public abattoirs and properly qualified inspectors. 

Mr. W. HuNTeR said he believed in covered sheds, and did not see any 
objections to them, if properly managed. With regard to Tubercle being 
included in the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, he did not quite agree 
with some of those who had spoken. If all tuberculous animals were con- 
demned, we should very soon have no cattle left ; besides this, owners would 
want compensation, which would be a very serious item. 

Mr. Moore said he would be glad to see Tuberculosis put under the Act. 
The difficulty, however, would be compensation. It was well known that 
our great shorthorn herds were badly affected, and if compensation had to be 
given at their fancy prices, the cost would be enormous. Would it pay the 
country to stamp the disease out? He thought it would in the long run. 
With regard to the flesh, he had repeatedly been shocked at the condition of 
animals passed as fit for food. Inspectors would pass a carcase if in fair 
condition, no matter how extensively diseased. He held somewhat strong 
views on the subject. Several years ago he expressed an opinion that, no 
matter how slightly affected, every particle of the carcase should be destroyed, 
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and he still maintained that opinion. With regard to Swine Fever, he advo- 
cated the slaughtering at once of every pig that had been in contact with a 
diseased one ; that, if possible, the slaughtering should be obligatory, and 
not permissive ; and that, where deemed necessary, the styes should be 
destroyed. 

Mr. GOFTON said he would like to ask if they had any power to prevent 
the milk from tuberculous animals being sold. 

Professor WALLEY said they had no power unless the animal was suffering 
from a contagious disease recognised by the Privy Council, ¢.g., Pleuro- 
pneumonia, Foot-and-Mouth, or Rinderpest. ‘Tuberculous cows should be 
removed and slaughtered, and the flesh excluded from use. 

Mr. H. HUNTER said he did not think we should go so far as to stop 
carcases with only a slight trace of Tubercle; he did not think it was such a 
serious disease as it was considered. 

Mr. Moore said no line could be drawn from carcases alone. 

Mr. AWDE, after a lengthy reply to the remarks of the different members, 
said he wished to put forward several resolutions ; but, owing to the want of 
time, he would have to postpone them until a future meeting. 

By permission of the Chairman, Professor WALLEY introduced the matter 
of the meeting at Edinburgh next year of the National Veterinary Associa- 
tion, and, after some discussion, it was unanimously promised to accord the 
Scottish Association their hearty support on the occasion. 

The meeting then terminated with the usual votes of thanks to the Chairman 
and essayist. CoLiIn GREsty, //on. Sec. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD GENERAL MEETING 


OF THE 
NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from page 304.) 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS. 


We are pleased to report a good increase in the number of our Members 
this year, especially in the Midland and North British districts. This shows 
that the Association is appreciated by the profession when it visits them. 


Last year the number of Members was 224, five of whom have with- 
drawn their names, and four are dead. During the year forty-nine Members 
have joined the Association, so that our total number now (July 26th) reaches 
264. 


This, however, is too small a number tor a profession of nearly 3,000 mem- 
bers, and we ask each of the Members of the Association to do his best to 
endeavour to increase the number and promote the objects of the Association. 


FINANCIAL REPORT. 


The Treasurer reports that the Association is prospering, as the following 
Balance-sheet proves. 
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The PRESIDENT then called upon Mr. J. Sampson Gamgee for the address 
he had so kindly promised to deliver to the members. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


BY SAMPSON GAMGEE, F.R.S.E., PRESIDENT OF THE BIRMINGHAM MEDICAL 
INSTITUTE, CONSULTING SURGEON TO THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL, 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,—On behalf of the committee and 
members of the Birmingham Medical Institute, I have the honoured privi- 
lege of welcoming the third general assembly of the National Veterinary 
Association to this home of the Medical Profession in the Midlands. 

So important, scientifically and economically, are the questions to be sub- 
mitted to this Congress, that I should not have thought of detaining you one 
moment, beyond giving expression to a few words of brotherly welcome, had 
not the officers of your executive preferred a request that I should do some- 
thing more. With the sincerest wish to place myself at your disposal, I 
have felt not a little embarrassed in the choice of a subject ; and I hope I am 
not erring in judgment in believing, that you may find worthy of consideration 
some thoughts illustrating the bearing of comparative physiology and sur- 
gery on the practice of human surgery. 

The fertility of the field of comparative study throughout the animal 
series is matter of common knowledge ; but so are the fallacies of analogy, 
against which it is impossible to be too watchful. It is now admitted that, 
after all injuries, restoration of tissue is perfect in proportion as the physio- 
logical standard is adhered to, and that repair is an extension and adaptation 
of the nutritive process. This conforms to the same fundamental laws in all 
animals. But unity of design is consistent with wide variety in evolution. 

Without claiming assent, as to a natural law, for the proposition, that the 
lower the position of an animal in the scale of organisation the greater its 
—_— of repair, this is none the less essentially true in principle, and 

re out by experience. 

How limbs and tails, removed from frogs and lizards, grow again; how a 
hydra may be cut into pieces, each of which reproduces the perfect being, 
without impairment of its own powers of repair and reproduction, are well- 
established natural facts, ever rich in biological interest, though not so 
obviously of practical importance. But, when we come to compare man with 

the higher quadrupeds, analogies and differences have a very different 
| bearing on scientific truths, which immediately underlie surgical art. 

The field of comparison has some great limitations. However seriously 
the human frame be injured, so long as life’s spark glimmers, no effort is 
spared to fan it. Not so with a brute. When it is wounded or diseased, 
economical considerations at once step in. Only let the working of a very 
simple sum prove, that the animal’s commercial value will not warrant the 
expense of endeavouring to save its life, anda very primitive art is invoked 
to solve the difficulty. Thus the veterinary surgeon is precluded obtaining 
experience in the management of great injuries and operations, which are 
part of the regular duty of a practitioner of human surgery, supplying mate- 
rial for his most profitable lessons, and scope for his greatest triumphs ; 
| though giving cause for his deepest anxiety. = 
i Then, again, animals are singularly free from some affections requiring 

surgical aid in man. If we except the remarkable dilatation of the anterior 
mesenteric artery, frequent in the horse and ass, it is just to say that 
aneurism is much more rare in quadrupeds than in man. On the other 
hand, such operations as removal of the ovaries and testicles, which are only 
exceptionally performed for diseased conditions in the human species, are 
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practised, for economical reasons, inanimals, to the extent of many thousands 
annually, with almost invariable success. 

It is possibly owing as much to the horizontal position as to the tempe- 
rate and regulated life of quadrupeds, that affections of the pelvic organs, 
which are such a fertile field in human, are comparatively rare in veterinary, 
surgery. Domestic animals are also singularly free from suppurative articular 
disease. The shoulder, elbow, and hip of the horse and ox are mainly 
joints of flexion and extension, clothed with muscular masses, implanted 
into tuberosities and ridges, ensuring great power and safety from injury. 
The movements of abduction and adduction, rotation and supination of man’s 
limbs, and the comparative openness of the joints on the aspect of flexion, 
expose to frequent injuries by dislocation and sprain. These, with constitu- 
tional predisposition, are the most prolific causes of articular affections, and 
open out a wide field for the best achievements of conservative human surgery. 

Once inflammatory mischief is set up in a human joint, suppuration is 
very frequent; in animals very rare. Compare a man’s ankle with, its 
analogous joint in the horse, the hock, which is a very common seat of extra 
and inter-articular disease. How frequent, though the need of rest be well 
understood and practised, is suppuration of the ankle! How rare is it in 
the hock ! though the cause of lameness is so frequent in this joint, and it is 
so difficult to rest it. 

The difference has a great bearing on the etiology of suppuration, and on 
the question of wound treatment ; and is due to a variety of causes. Beasts 
are always temperate; and, in comparison with many men, virtuous. Their 
procreation is largely governed by interested intelligence, and hence they 
are comparatively free from the blighting and rotting operation of hereditary 
disease. Then, again, animals live mostly in the open air, under conditions 
which are, on the whole, more favourable to a high standard of physical 
health, than are those enjoyed by a large proportion of the population. 
Whereas even small wounds in man are attended with serious and sometimes 
fatal results, recovery is almost the invariable rule, even after large wounds, 
in animals. To onecause of traumatic death these are more subject than 
man, and that is tetanus ; owing probably to the exceptional operation of their 
ordinary cause of safety, exposure to the open air. 

Those who are old enough to recall the days of extensive blood-letting can 
fall back upon experience, which bears very cogently on the comparative 
physiology and surgery of wound-healing. However dexterously practised, 
the opening into the jugular vein by fleam and bloodstick makes an impor- 
tant wound, which almost invariably heals by the first intention, with the 
transfixing pin and surrounding tow ;—a triumph of the metallic suture long 
before the days of Marion Sims and Sir James Simpson. 

But if healing can be so safely relied upon in the open air; if it be true 
that tissue repair is a natural physiological process; that the laws of 
physiology are essentially alike throughout the animal series ; and that 
mortality from wounds is extremely rare in animals below man; what be- 
comes of the doctrine which, assuming the maleficent potency of ubiquitous 
atmospheric germs, gives elaborate directions for their destruction, and is 
styled “‘a new surgery”? 

Looking through the results of my operations, I am struck by a series ot 
several hundred operations on the rectum, for fissure, fistula, and hemor- 
thoids. I have never lost a case, and have scarcely had a bad symptom ; 
what is the explanation? Anything more foul than an ischio-rectai abscess 
cannot well be conceived ; evacuate it freely and it may heal; but if it does 
not, the worst that happens, under good management, is a fistula in ano, 
which heals rapidly and solidly, so soon as perfect rest is ensured by division 
of the sphincter, the parts kept clean and dry, and left alone. 
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In operative surgery, familiarity does not breed contempt. Experience 
teaches, what science explains, that any opening made in the body may be- 
come a cause of serious complications ; that even a slight operation may 
prove fatal. By way of precaution, ‘ swpexfluum non nocet” is a good 
maxim ; and, provided he be intelligently painstaking, a surgeon may oper- 
ate on persons with good constitutions, with no greater risks than attend the 
performance of operations on animals. 

The great majority of deaths after surgical operations are disasters, which 
treatment on physiological principles is all-powerful to prevent. But, while 
insisting on the scientific soundness and practical simplicity of the physio- 
logical treatment of surgical lesions, and while maintaining that experience 
in man and animals is opposed to the theory that the atmosphere is full of 
maleficent germs, ever ready to penetrate and poison any breach of con- 
tinuity in the tissues, I concede that, as accessories and in due circumstances 
and proportions, antiseptics have their value. 

In veterinary practice, the traditional use of preparations of tar and turpen- 
tine, of sulphate of copper and corrosive sublimate, and of the tincture of 
aloes, benzoin, and myrrh, as antiputrescents, may be cited as an illustration 
of old custom sanctioned by scientific progress. But—to quote from my 
address, “On the primary union of wounds,” before the International 
Medical Congress held in London in 1881-—-“ The great antiseptic is life. 
Rely on the preservative power of living tissues ; be physiologists always 
while you are surgeons, and you will have fewer and fewer opportunities of 
studying pathological states after surgical injuries and wounds.” 

Without trespassing on your time with details of treatment which can 
only admit of limited application in your sphere of practice, | beg leave to 
express a hope that one result of such congresses as this may be to bring 
more prominently before the medical protession the scientific interest, and 
before the public generally the great economical and social importance, of 
the cultivation of veterinary science. 

It is pleasing to recall that in the establishment of veterinary education 
and research, no two men in Great Britain contributed more powerfully 
than did John Hunter, and his attached friend and illustrious pupil Edward 
Jenner. The great conception of John Hunter's life was the fundamental 
unity pervading organic nature. How indefatigable he was in the study ot 
the structure and functions of animals and plants, of the phases of their 
developments, and of the causes of their decay,—in demonstrating by experi- 
ments the laws of their growth and repair, every page of his works tells. Nor 
was Edward Jenner less of a student, though not so great an original, in 
the same line of research. Hunter’s interest, in the foundation of the 
veterinary profession, was not merely that ofa scientist, but of a very earnest 
and practical helpmate. He took shares in the Londen Veterinary College 
at its formation, and fostered its growth with his influence, when still a poor 
man, though at the very zenith of his fame. This is not the place, I am not 
the man, to debate what progre-s might have been made, if John Hunter's 
impulse had been worthily acted upon. That is one of the many interesting 
questions to be solved by the future historian of the veterinary profession. 

Whatever the past, there is no doubt that such a meeting as this is full of 
hopeful indications for the professional future. When you assemble in such 
a congress, the medical profession cannot but feel conscious of the flattering 
homage of imitation; for associations and congresses are recognised 
factors in our public life. 

It is proverbially true that it is possible to overdo most good things ; and 
before now, when attending vast medical gatherings in this and foreign 
countries, I have been disposed to ask, What good is to come of all this 
bustle? All might not be disposed to give the same answer. Those who 
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live in large centres, with access to libraries and professional societies, might 
prefer solitude to a throng. But, to the hard-working practitioner in country 
districts and small towns, these reunions are a new life, and make him feel 
the reality of a professional brotherhood. ‘That is in itself a real gain; but 
the question remains none the Jess an open one, whether such congresses are 
not rather too numerous ? 

After all said and done, proessional advancement in the body corporate, as 
in the individual, must be decided by personal worth ; by sterling work; by 
generous and just recognition of merit,wherever found; by kindly consideration 
for difficulties ; by cordial and courteous co-operation, irrespective of age and 
rank. It is so, and always must be so, in all professions: A common experi- 
ence teaches, that whatever be the aim and plan of work, men of active 
imaginations must be satisfied with rest below their aim. Only let that aim 
be TRUTH, the effort to realize it honest and untiring, and the rest cannot 
fail to be, to the kindly and patient toiler, what my greeting is to you, my 
professional brethren—“ WELCOME.” 


Professor AXE: I have just had placed in my hands a request to propose 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Samson Gamgee for the very elaborate and interest- 
ing address which he has just occupied our attention with. It hardly seemed 
necessary to be requested to move, in order to perform this function ; I have 
no dcubt there are many here, who, if it had not been officially relegated to 
me, would spontaneously have risen to perform the office, which I have the 
honour to fill. I have sat here,and I must confess that a thrill of admiration 
has been running through me during the whole period we have beer 
addressed by Mr. Gamgee. It is very gratifying indeed to know that he has 
the interests of our profession at heart; that he has returned, if I may be 
permitted to suggest it, to his old love. Professor Gamgee is not unknown 
to our profession—I believe I may be permitted to say that he is one of us ; 
and it is very refreshing to us to find that in a new and higher sphere of life 
he continues to work with us, by recording those beautiful analogies which he 
has brought before us this morning, and by welcoming his old love to the 
town of Birmingham. I cannot tell you how much I have felt the force of 
the parallels which he has placed before us; the beauty of the analogies put 
before us by him are inexpressible, and I hope Professor Gamgee will receive 
from us the unanimous vote of our best thanks for the great interest he has 
taken in the meeting, and the great pains and trouble he has put himself to 
with a view of bidding us welcome here. 

The PRESIDENT: I am quite sure it will be unnecessary for me to put this 
to the meeting ; the motion which Professor Axe has made must be carried 
by acclamation. In my opinion, he has propounded to us theories well 
worthy of our consideration, and has given us in this hall—his own home— 
an address which is not only worthy of the name of Gamgee, but of the 
medical profession to which he belongs. Mr. Gamgee, I am quite sure that, 
without putting it to this meeting, 1 may convey to you our heartiest thanks, 
on behalf of the National Veterinary Association, for the address you have 
given us to-day. (Applause.) 

Professor GAMGEE: I recollect, sir, that your address has to follow, and 
the time is very brief; therefore I shall only say a very few words Though 
not unaccustomed to the use of words in speech and writing, I know that, 
however fitted they may be to the expression of opinion, they are at the same 
time very inadequate. I feel very much the kindness of the thanks; I feel 
very much the generosity with which you have received the poor words that 
I have addressed to you. I can only say, as the chief officer of this institute, 
and I think I have some of my colleagues present, we shall be happy to do 
all we can to render your stay here comfortable ; I regret cannot do more. 
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I record with affectionate remembrance the days of early hard work in the 
veterinary profession, and trust, if a few more years be spared me, to press 
humbly onward, that you may not regret that on the 25th May, 1849, I was 
admitted a member of the veterinary profession. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
BY HARRY OLVER, F.R.C.V.S., TAMWORTH. 


GENTLEMEN,—In assuming the presidential chair of this Association, 
allow me first to thank you very sincerely for electing me to so distinguished 
and honourable a position. I cannot but feel that many gentlemen around 
me, would have far more efficiently performed the duties of the office, and 
have added dignity to the position. I, however, will do my best, with your 
assistance, to bring this third meeting of the National Veterinary Associa- 
tion to a successful issue. I am sure I may safely rely on your support; for 
you must feel with me that it is not an easy matter for a young man, as well 
as a young member of the profession, engaged in the every-day routine of a 
country practice, to follow in the footsteps of such a veteran and well-known 
hard-worker in the interests of the profession generally, and of veterinary 
medical associations in particular, as my immediate predecessor, Mr. 
Greaves, or of your first President, Dr. Fleming, who is so justly distin- 
guished as a veterinarian, not only in this, but almost every other country. 

Happily, the first part of my duty at this meeting—the delivering of an 
inaugural address—is very much simplified, and its importance lessened, by a 
part of the time allotted to the President for that purpose being occupied 
far more usefully and eloquently in the address of welcome which Mr. Samp- 
son Gamgee has been kind enough, as President of the Midland Medical 
Institute, to deliver tous. If this meeting had ended with that address, I 
am sure you would feel that we had not journeyed to Birmingham in vain. 
I deem it a subject of very earnest congratulation to the members of this 
Association and the profession generally, that we, as the National Associa- 
tion, should, in visiting the metropolis of the Midlands, not only have had 
this splendid building (the home of the medical profession of the district) 
voluntarily placed at our disposal, free of expense, for our meetings, but that 
its President should have come forward and welcomed us with an address full 
of eloquence and cordiality. Nothing could more plainly show the good 
feeling of the older profession of human medicine to the younger branch of 
veterinary surgery than the reception we have received ; and | trust it may 
have the effect of silencing the few who would still quarrel with their friends. 
For it cannot be denied that we owe a great debt to the medical profession ; 
they have been the pioneers in all the branches of our study ; our anatomy 
is comparative from the human frame ; physiology is still taught from works 
written by medical men ; most of the standard works quote the authors of 
the sister science ; some of the professors at our colleges, as well as exami- 
ners of our students, hold medical diplomas; whilst we are proud to find 
men like Mr. Gamgee, taking so distinguished a position in the older pro- 
fession, also holding the veterinary diploma. 

It is true that there is a feeling in our profession, with which I entirely 
agree, that we ought to be able to find amongst ourselves gentlemen quali- 
fied to hold all the different positions named, and I believe there would be 
but little difficulty in making our Examining Board a body of veterinary sur- 
geons. I take it to be a healthy sign that this feeling should exist, as it is 
an evidence that our status is improving ; and it is no disgrace to us as a 
profession that we have sought outside assistance in our teaching and examin- 
ing bodies, when we remember that the first attempt at true veterinary 
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teaching commenced less than a century ago in this country ; since which 
time our profession has been struggling onwards and upwards against many 
difficulties and disappointments, and with but little outside support. But I 
think we may fairly congratulate ourselves that in 1885 we stand, in every 
sense of the word, in a better position than at any previous date. Up to the 
present, as I have said, we have had to look up to the medical profession for 
great assistance. I hope, however, that the time is not far distant when we 
may fairly claim to stand side by side with the older body in educational 
requirements, scientific knowledge, original research, and all that tends to 
make a profession great. That the two professions, working together in 
unison, can render to each other material aid in elucidating many matters 
which still baffle our scientific men, there can be no question. The trans- 
missibility of many diseases from man to animals, and vce versa,is an admitted 
fact. How far the ingestion of diseased meat affects the health of man ; to 
what extent the ever-increasing consumption of milk from tuberculous or 
other diseased cows influences the mortality in this country, particularly 
amongst the infantile population; how veterinary sanitary science, as 
affecting unhealthy and badly situated and drained cowsheds and dairies, 
and the uncleanliness of the various utensils used in connection with milk 
and other dairy products, may and do disseminate disease in the human 
frame—are a few only of the many interesting and important matters that 
can only be properly dealt with by experts in the practice of both human 
and veterinary medicine. The further we examine into the recent researches 
of medical science, the more convinced must we be that, startling as have 
been the discoveries made as to the life-history of the various disease germs, 
or ‘ microbes,” and their effect on the animal body, that we are as yet only 
on the threshold of this great subject; and it is easy to believe that the 
continued investigations of such men as Pasteur, Koch, Lister, and others, 
may cause almost a revolution, not only in our knowledge of the diseases 
themselves, but also in the manner of combating with them. The 
success which has already attended Pasteur’s experiments (in the cultivation 
of disease-producing bacilli) on the so-called blood diseases of cattle, 
by inoculating healthy animals with the disease germs in a weakened 
condition, is causing this line of thought and action to be followed by others. 
And although its success in the hands of a Spanish physician, in insuring the 
patient from a future or fatal attack of Cholera is doubted (due, probably, to 
the disease-producing power of the microbes not being sufficiently 
attenuated), still I am convinced that there is much to recommend itself 
to us, as veterinariars, in this mode of procedure for combating so many of 
the diseases of an epizoétic and enzoétic nature, which assist in decimating 
our flocks and herds, and so impoverish the agricultural industry and lessen 
the wealth of the nation. 

I hope the agricultural returns, as they become better understood in this 
country, especially with reference to the number of animals that have died 
in each year, and from what causes (which is a new departure in these returns 
for the present year), will have the effect of opening the eyes of the public, 
and agriculturists particularly, to the enormous losses of live stock which 
take place every year from so-called blood diseases of an enzoétic character, 
many of which are unquestionably due to dietetic and other local causes. 
As education advances, and these matters become better understood, I 
believe we shall, as veterinary surgeons, enter on a new era of usefulness, 
especially in country districts ; that we shall no longer be looked upon as 
“necessary evils,” and coinp uvcers of drugs for the treatment of diseased 
animals ; but that our knowledge will be utilised in what is, in my opinion, 
a far more valuable manner, in the prevention of disease, and so bring 
veterinary sanitary science, where it undoubtedly ought to stand, in the fore- 
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front of our professional training, and become a recognised institution in the 
land. If my surmise is correct, are we prepared to accept the responsibility 
of advising in such an important subject ? 

As far as our knowledge extends in the present day, I believe we are, 
But I would ask, Is the subject of Prophylaxis, or Preventive Medicine, 
sufficiently studied and recognised in this country? I think not. 

Inoculation for Pleuro-paeumonia has its advocates—of which we hope to 
hear more to-day—but I have not heard of Pasteur’s experiments being fol- 
lowed up or in any way acted on in this country. For the prevention of 
disease we have hitherto mainly depended on the action of certain drugs, 
p?pularly known as blood-purifiers. That the administration of such drugs, 
with certain dietetic changes, often proves more or less effectual, there can be 
no doubt ; but do we thoroughly grasp the subject? Thedrugs act ; but how? 

This question brings me face to face with a very difficult problem—one 
that can scarcely be satisfactorily answered. The veterinary profession has 
undoubtedly made rapid strides in anatomical, physiological, and pathological 
science ; but has its knowledge of therapeutics—or, more properly speaking, 
pharmacology—advanced in the same ratio? I think not. Practical thera- 
peutics are, I believe, but little taught in our schools. True, we are told that 
certain drugs act as anodynes, others as diuretics, some as tonics, that purga- 
tives increase the peristaltic action of the bowels, and so on through the 
pharmacopeia. But do we, as veterinary surgeons, sufficiently study this 
question ?—or are we not inclined to border on empiricism, by using some well- 
known formula to the exclusion of many more than useful drugs? I admit 
that this is a question as much, if not more, for the practitioner than for the 
student ; for it is only by practically testing on more than one animal or one 
class of disease that we can deduce correct conclusions. I am convinced 
that there is a great field for study and advancement in the matter of practical 
therapeutics and pharmacology. Already the use of the hypodermic syringe, 
the inhalation of certain gases, the injection into the trachea for the destruc- 
tion of parasites lodged there, and others, mark progress which, I hope, will 
continue; but I would suggest that, whilst giving new drugs a fair trial on the 
principles of what are termed “ rational therapeutics,” we must avoid being 
carried away by fashion or enthusiasm, to the neglect of many old and valuable 
remedies which can never be safely left out. 

Since the meeting of this Association in Manchester last year, there have 
been no particularly burning questions as affecting veterinary politics. One 
subject—that of the advisability or otherwise of rescinding a clause of the 
Charter obtained a few years since—is on the agenda for discussion at this 
meeting, so I will not further refer to it now. There is, however, a very 
important item, which will be one of the landmarks of the profession for many 
years to come. I allude to the commencement of a building in Red Lion 
Square, London, as the home of the profession, the place of meeting of the 
Council, and the Alma Mater of the future generation of veterinary surgeons 
in this country. I am glad to know that it is to be a building worthy of the 
profession, and I think the Members of Council are to be congratulated, and 
through them the profession, for having taken steps to give us a building of 
which we may be proud. 

Since our last meeting, this country has been conducting military opera- 
tions of a very arduous nature, in a most trying climate, and against a valiant 
though undisciplined foe. Through this trying ordeal no department of the 
British Army has given more general satisfaction than the Veterinary De- 
partment, and we have all seen with pleasure and pride that these services 
have been recognised, not only by the press and the public, tut also by Her 
Majesty the Queen, who has been pleased to receive their representatives on 
their return to this country, in company with other cis inguished officers. 
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Gentlemen, you have heard the report of our Secretary, which, especially as 
to the increase in the number of members of this Association, is highly 
satisfactory. I hope,as years pass on, we shall see a still larger annual in- 
crease, believing, as I do, that such associations—and this one in particular 
—will do more for us as a body, by cementing friendships, interchanging 
professional opinions, discussing scientific and other subjects, and presenting 
to the public a united profession, than any other means that we can take. 
Individual efforts, however well-sustained, but seldom succeed, whilst the de- 
— = -” associated body, with schemes well considered, as they would be, 
rarely fail. 


Professor WALLEY: I rise to propose a vote of thanks to our President. 
I am satisfied that all who have listened to his address will recognise that he 
has thought over the matter he has delivered to us, and done it with a view 
of inducing in our minds a desire to improve in our profession. 

The motion was carried by acclamation, and the President briefly replied. 


MAJOR SUBJECT I. 
PLEURO-PNEU MONIA* 


BY PROFESSOR T. WALLEY, M.R.C V.S., PRINCIPAL OF THE ROYAL (DICK) 
VETERINARY COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


Introductory Remarks. 


IN undertaking at the urgent request of the Executive Committee of the 
National Veterinary Association to prepare a paper on the subject of Pleuro- 
pneumonia, for discussion at the Annual Meeting on the 4th prox., I feel 
myself placed at a considerable disadvantage on account of the limited time 
—a few days—placed at my disposal for its preparation. Notwithstanding 
this, I have derived some pleasure from the fact that in the time of its 
difficulties I have been enabled, however feebly, to give an Association, in 
whose welfare I take a great and abiding interest, a helping hand; and f 
feel sure that my fellow-members will be ready to meet my efforts in this 
direction in a charitable and forbearing spirit, and not be disappointed when 
they peruse a fragmentary and imperfect production, after having expected 
an exhaustive and elaborate essay. 

To sit down and write an original paper would, with so short a time at my 
disposal, have been impossible. I have therefore taken advantage to a 
large extent of tie matter contained in “ The Four Bovine Scourges,” written 
in 1879. 

+ part of this paper then, it will be understood, is made up of 
extracts from the text of that work, the original matter being altered only in 
accordance with the advance of our scientitic knowledge since the date of its 
publication. 

In order to avoid misapprehension, new matter is distinguished by a black 
line placed opposite thereto in the margin of the text. The official designa- 
tion cf the cisease, “ Pleuro-pneumonia,” is the one used throughout this 
paper, and for brevity’s sake the initial letters P.-p. are largely utilised. 

The points in connection with Pleuro-pneumonia to which I have mainly 
directed attention are—(1.) Its Nature and Methods of Dissemination; (2.) 
Symptomatology, Course, and Diagnosis ; (3.) Pathological Anatomy ; (4.) 
Pathology ; (5.) Prevention and Suppression. 


* Professor Walley kindly prepared this Paper at the earnest request ot the 
Provisional Committee, owing to Mr. M‘Gillivray declining at the last moment to 
homologate the promise given by him in November 1884. 
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NATURE AND METHODS OF DISSEMINATION. 
Is Pleuro-pneumonia an Infectious or a Contagious Disease, or both ? 


Before attempting to answer this question, we must inquire briefly into the 
application of the words infectious and contagious, though I may remark in 
passing that the two terms are now often used indifferently. 

The great majority of experts define an infectious disease to be one which 
is propagated by the pulmonary and cutaneous exa/ation, and the pul- 
monary and cutaneous 77/alation of the germs of the particular disease ; and 
a contagious disease, one in which there must be actual contact of fluid or 
solid matter (containing the elements necessary for the propagation of a 
disease) with a living body ; and further, one in which the virulent principle 
can be located in a particular solid or fluid of the body, and which will with 
certainty be reproduced in the system of a healthy animal, and in its repro- 
duction will give rise to the development of local manifestations exactly 
identical (only differing in degree) with those which marked its existence in 
the system of the original host. 

With which of these definitions does the nature of P.-p. agree? I answer, 
unhesitatingly and unqualifiedly, with the former. If we take the fluid from 
a small-pox or vaccine vesicle and introduce it into the system of a healthy 
animal, we produce modified—but distinctive—Small-pox and Vaccina. 
Can we make the same assertion with regard to P.-p.? No; for up to the 
present time (so far as I am aware) no person has succeeded in producing a 
érue form of the disease by the artificial introduction into the system of a 
healthy animal of any product or products derived from the body of an 
infected beast. 

The opinion has been promulgated, dogmatically, by some veterinary 
surgeons, that P.-p. is 077/y propagated by “the actual cohabitation of healthy 
with diseased animals.” Is this in accordance with clinical experience? 
Certainly not. It may be in accordance with experimental experience ; but, 
unfortunately, experiments are too often fallacious in their teachings,* and 
although they are in many ways extremely valuable, their results cannot be 
placed in opposition to clinical facts : one natural positive proof is worth a 
myriad of artificial negative ones. 

In a very large experience, dating from my earliest connection with the 
profession, and gained in extensive stock-raising and dairying districts, I 
have seen outbreaks of the disease occurring on farms which were perfectly 
isolated, and in which the whole of the stock was home-bred. I have seen 
dairy after dairy decimated of its denizens, and after every precaution in the 
way of disinfection had been taken, and the byres left empty for periods 
varying from three to twelve months, the disease again break out on the re- 
introduction of fresh stock, even though the animals had been brought from 
districts in which the disease was unknown ; and although every possibility 
of their coming in direct contact with diseased animals had been carefully 
guarded against. 

In a matter of so much importance, I have thought it advisable not to allow 
my opinion to rest on its own merits, but have taken the pains of obtaining 
the views of many veterinary surgeons, whose extensive experience of the 
disease entitles them to speak with some authority on the subject. These 
views I here introduce. 

In an article by Professor Laws in the VETERINARY JOURNAL for June, 
1879, the statement is made that Professor Baldwin, many years ago, pro- 


* The truth of this assertion has never been more forcibly proved than in the result 
of the experiments lately carried on at the Brown Institute in connection with the 
nature of Foot-and-mouth Disease. 
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ted the disease to a healthy animal by introducing a piece of sponge 
saturated with Pleuro-pneumonia lymph into its nostril. 

My colleague Mr. Baird says that he has seen the disease make its appear- 
ance in remote and isolated districts in Fifeshire, where the stock had been 
home-bred for many years, and where the animals had never come in contact 
with others. 

Messrs. Peter Taylor, Manchester ; Blakeway, Stourbridge ; Robertson, 
Kelso; M‘Gillivray, Banff; Thomson, Aberdeen; *Carless, Stafford ; 
Dayus, Dorrington ; Edwards, St. Albans; * Alexander Grey, Sen., Edin- 
burgh ; * Waugh, Stirling ; Storrar, Chester ; Aitken, Dalkeith ; Cunning- 
ham, Slateford; Reid, Leith; Rutherford, Edinburgh; Good, Ludlow; 
Welsby, West Derby ; Kettle, Market-Drayton ; Professor Willliams ; the 
late Mr. Dewar, Midmar; Dunlop, Kidney, and Giffen, Belfast ; Davis, 
Cookstown ; Kerr, Ballymena,—all concur in the opinion that P.-p. is pro- 
pagated by other means than by actual cohabitation. 

Mr. Carless says: “ P.-p. can be propagated by exposing healthy animals 
to the excrements of those which are diseased (especially in the advanced 
stages of the disease) ; also by hay, straw, etc., kept in the place with them, 
as easily as by direct cohabitation.” ; 

Mr. M‘Gillivray says: “ Although I consider actual cohabitation the most 
common and the most easy way in which P.-p. is propagated, my experience 
proves that it is also spread by indirect means,—as by straw, hay, dung, etc., 
which have been in contact with diseased animals. This is indirectly proved 
by the fact that healthy cattle brought into sheds from which diseased ones 
have long been removed become the victims of the disease.” He further 
quotes a remarkable outbreak (in support of this assertion) which came 
under his notice three years ago. A farmer in Mr. M‘Gillivray’s neighbour- 
hood had P.-p. amongst his stock, but after losing a tolerable number, he 
got clear, disinfected his byres, and also plastered the walls. Twelve 
months after, the rats infested the whole of the farm buildings, and, along 
with other mischief, made extensive operations on the old walls,—tunnelling 
holes through them in every direction, and turning out a good deal of the 
plaster from the old crevices. This dedr7s fell into the fore-stalls out of 
which the new stock of cattle were feeding ; the result was a fresh outbreak 
of Pleuro-pneumonia. Mr. M‘Gillivray took great pains to ascertain the 
possibility or otherwise of this outbreak being due to any other cause than 
the one cited, but failed to find any. 

Mr. Waugh says: “I have seen the disease break out in a large stock, 
housed in byres from which diseased cattle had been previously removed, 
twelve months after the new stock had been put in.” 

Mr. John Aitken has related to me a case in which a gentleman had two 
cows in his possession—one for four, the other for three years ; the former 
was sold fat, and a short time afterwards the latter evinced symptoms of the 
disease, and was slaughtered. These animals were effectually isolated by a 
high wall, and it was proved that no other cattle had come in contact ,with 

em. 

Professor Williams says: “I have seen the disease break out in a byre 
which had stood empty for a period of three months ; every precaution had 
been taken to avoid contact with other animals in the introduction of the 
new stock.” 

Mr. James Thomson says : “I am decidedly of opinion that P.-p. is not 
propagated by any other means than by the air becoming impregnated with 
the breath of a diseased animal, and subsequently inhaled by a healthy one. 


* Those so marked have died since the ‘‘ Four Bovine Scourges’? was published. 
VOL, XXI. 2B 
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I believe that the infecting distance is greater than is generally supposed ; but 
it is necessarily much influenced by currents in the byres, and the strength 
and direction of the wind in the open fields.” 

Mr. Storrar says : “I believe that Pleuro-pneumonia can be, and often is, 
propagated by other means than by direct cohabitation. In my own practice 
I was satisfied that a woman who attended a diseased stock was the means ot 
communicating it to healthy animals.” 

The late Mr. Wm. Dewar said: “I am convinced that P.-p. is frequently 
propagated by other means than by direct cohabitation (if required, I can 
prove the assertion). I believe it to be propagated by the dead animal, and 
by excrementitious matter.” 

Mr. George Fleming has recently communicated to me the history of an 
outbreak on the farm of an intimate friend of his in Staffordshire, in which 
no possible means of infection could be traced, except by the indirect means 
of a butcher. 

Mr. H. Edwards says : “I had a cowin my possession for a period ot 
several years ; my brother requiring a cow, and not being able to find one to 
his taste, I offered him mine ; he accepted her; she was removed to his 
house, a distance of four miles (totally isolated from all others) ; he had her 
two years in his possession. In December, 1874, she was attacked by P.-p,, 
for which, as inspector, I ordered her to be killed, and afterwards made a 
post-mortem examination. No P.-p, existed, neither had any existed for a 
long time, within my radius as inspector.” 

In the VETERINARY JOURNAL, for December, 1876, E. F. Thayer, V.S., 
Commissioner of Contagious Diseases among Cattle, Massachusetts, U.S.A,, 
says : “ P.-p. was first imported into Massachusetts in 1859 from Holland, 
and by the sale of cattle was carried to different sections of the State. The 
first outbreak occurred sixty miles distant from the farm where the Dutch 
cattle were kept, confirming the opinion of those who believed in the con- 
tagiousness of the disease.” Mr. Thayer further quotes the opinions of Dela- 
fond of France, Hertwig of Berlin, Verheyen of Brussels, Ischeulins and 
Hermann of Switzerland, in support of the view that the disease is spread by 
other means than by direct cohabitation ; and he also asserts that “the 
experiments made in Massachusetts, by the order of the Governor and 
Council, were conclusive of the contagiousness of the disease ; also of the 
fact that an animal should be in the early stages of the disease in order to 
convey it to others.” 

The controversy between the Magistrates of Shrewsbury and their inspector, 
Mr. Litt, on the one hand, and the Privy Council authorities on the other, is 
so recent as to render it unnecessary for me to allude to it any further than 
to say that Mr. Litt adhered to the opinion which he had given, that P.-p. 
was propagated by other means than by direct cohabitation—as by hay, 
straw, dung, etc. ; and that in this opinion he was firmly supported by the 
Magistrates. 

In the VETERINARY JOURNAL, for August, 1876, the editor, Mr. George 
Fleming, quotes from a paper on the subject by Mr. Lydtin, of Eppingen, 
Baden (a gentleman with whom I am acquainted, and whose intelligence is 
above the average), a remarkable instance of propagation of the disease by 
means of dealers carrying with them flesh from a diseased animal, and 
leaving it in healthy premises. Mr. Fleming further remarks that several 
instances of propagation of the disease by means of flesh are recorded by 
foreign veterinary surgeons. 

It must not be assumed that all animals that are exposed to the infection 
contract the disease ; we know, on the contrary, that many, although placed 
under circumstances ever so favourable for its reception, withstand the effects 
of the poison altogether ; others suffer but very slightly from it, while in a 
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byre it frequently develops itself first in the cow which is farthest removed 
from the one which introduced the disease : not only this—cows in byres 
several yards distant from the one into which the disease has been introduced 
will frequently become the victims of the disease, and those cohabiting with 
the affected animal escape. 

Again, a lot of cattle may be purchased, and subdivided into several 
smaller lots, and sent to different parts of a district or farm ; in due time the 
disease may break out in one or more lots, and the remainder never show a 
symptom of it. 

A very important question in connection with the spread of this disease ts 
the possibility or otherwise of ananimal exhaling the virus during convales- 
cence, or for any period after apparent recovery. 1 am myself convinced that 
the disease is propagated not only during convales:ence. but for a tolerable 
length of time afterwards, especially if the diseased portion of lung commu- 
nicates with a bronchial tube; and several instances have come under my 
observation in which animls said to have recovered from the disease were 
the means of introducing the infection into healthy byres. I have also known 
instances in which “ old stagers” have been kept amongst stocks of cows for 
considerable periods, the disease all the time continuing its ravages, and after 
the slaughter of the chronic case or cases the malady has ceased. 

In a paper which I read on the subject several years ago at one of the 
meetings of the Scottish Metropolitan Veterinary Medical Association, I 
brought the question of propagation by convalescents prominently forward, 
and one of the main arguments I then used in favour of the view expressed 
was the fact, that in the case of several coavalescents which I had had the 
opportunity of watching, I had found a permanent temperature of 103° F., 
and that these animals were very susceptible to the action of adverse 
influences. Since that time I have seen several instances in which animals 
having recovered from the disease, although never re-exposed to the contagion 
in any way, have develojed secondary Pleuro-pneumonia,e'ther in the healthy 
lung or the healthy portion of the diseased lung, after the lapse of a consider- 
able period from the primary attack. 

I find, too, other evidence from two independent sources which strongly 
favours the view that the disease is propagated by conva'escents. 

This evidence is to be found—a, In an article in the Veterinarian, by 
Professor Ferrein of Berlin ; 4, In the Annual Report of the Veterinary De- 
partment of the Privy Council Office for 1876. 

A number of cases of this kind have come under my notice since the 
above was first printed. In the practice of Mr. Kettle, of Market Drayton, 
several instances have occurred, and Professor Laws has also directed atten- 
tion to such cases. 


SYMPTOMATOLOGY, COURSE, AND DIAGNOSIS. 


The character of the symptoms and the rapidity and violence, or otherwise, 
of the course of P.-p. depend materially upon the amount of poison received 
into the system, its virulence, the constitution of the patient, and the at.ention 
which is paid to the animal in a medico-hygienic sense. 

For convenience of description it is preferable to divide the course of the 
disease into stages. 

The Premonitory Symptoms are in every respect identical with those ot 
other specific febrile affections, and they are dependent upon the incubative 
action which ts going on in the system. They are—tendency to isolation ; 
irregularity of appetite and probably of bowels ; slight listlessness ; erection 
of hair, especially if the animal is exposed to cold, or cold and wet ; unequal 
external temperature ; slizght shivering, if carefully observed; and slight 
diminution in quantity of milk in milch cows, 
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The most suspicious and reliable symptom is increase of the internal tem- 
perature ; in almost every instance it is elevated from 1° to 2° F., and if the 


disease is already existent in a herd it forms the best guide for isolation and - 


careful watching.* 

First Stage.—The symptoms of this stage will be violent or otherwise as 
invasion is rapid or insidious. In very many cases invasion is so stealthy or 
so little marked as to prevent the true nature of the disease being recognised 
until it has advanced even to the second stage. In other cases the symptoms 
of the first stage are well marked. 

They are an aggravation of the premonitory—the erection of hair, which is 
often dry and hard, the decrease in quantity of milk, the irregularity of 
appetite, the elevation of temperature, and the tendency to isolation are more 
pronounced. If the animal is at grass, it will be found in the early morning 
(or if a cold wind prevails, or there is a cold shower) huddled up under a 
hedge, wall, tree, building, or stack, or in a ditch gr hollow quite apart from 
its fellows ; the back will, at the same time, be arched. 

The secretion of dew on the muzzle may or may not be suppressed ; fre- 
quently it is secreted—though in diminished quantity—throughout the whole 
course of the disease. Rumination, though usually arrested, may be carried 
on until the disease is well advanced ; so with the secretion of milk, usually 
diminished in quantity, it may continue to be secreted until convalescence is 
accomplished. 

The animal ceases to lick the skin, but even this natural action may be 
persisted in until the second stage. In some instances pressure along the 
dorsal region causes the animal to shrink ; but this is not peculiar to the 
disease—is, in fact, often absent, and is an accompaniment of common cold, 
rheumatism, pleurisy, etc. 

A cough may or may not be present—as a rule it is, but is overlooked ; 
if not heard during the examination of the patient, means should be taken to 
induce it by bustling the animal about for a few minutes, by compressing the 
larynx, or by turning it from a warm into a cold atmosphere. It is more 
likely to be evinced if the air is cold or foggy, and is always pronounced, 
frequent, and irritable if the bronchial mucous membrane (especially of the 
anterior lobes) is the primary seat of the morbid lesions. The cough is 
characteristic, usually single, short, and sharp, with the mouth open, the 
tongue protruding, and movement of the body suppressed as much as 
possible in order to prevent the production of pain in the act. 

Grunting is not so invariable an accompaniment of this stage as of the 
second ; if it is present, it is performed synchronously with the act of ex- 
piration at irregular intervals, and is most certainly induced by giving the 
animal a sharp poke with the knuckles on the affected side, by the applica- 
tion of pressure over the intercostal spaces, or by causing it to turn sharply 
round. Striking the ribs also causes the animal to incline the head, withjan 
oscillatory movement towards the side which is struck. 

The grunt will be of a short painful character if the pleura is affected ; 
oppressive if the lung-structure only is implicated. 

The pulse is tolerably strong, and, on an average, varies from 60 to 75 per 
minute, though in some cases—especially where there is much bronchial 
irritation—it may rise to 90 and become very weak. 

The respiration is usually somewhat hurried—more so in some cases than 
others—but is seldom laboured in this stage. There may be rigors. 

The temperature rises to 104°6’, and in severe cases to 107°. The eleva- 
tion is easily detected—though not accurately measured—in the absence of a 

* The Veterinary Surgeon to the Privy Council (Professor Brown) recommends in 
this, as in all other zymotic diseases, that if suspicion is aroused, and the temperature 
is elevated, quarantine should be insisted on until the suspicious symptoms subside. 
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thermometer by placing the forefinger under the tongue. The external 
temperature is more or less variable. The animal may or may not lie down. 
The bowels are usually somewhat torpid, and the secretion of urine 
diminished ; and if the animal has been exposed there may be an increased 
flow of mucus from the nose and eyes. The mucous membranes are not 
much injected, and the eye, as a rule, is tolerably bright. 

In having recourse to auscultation, for the purpose of detecting abnormal 
sounds in the lungs, great care must be exercised to examine every accessible 
portion of the chest, as the disease is often at this stage very circumscribed, 
and a careless examiner may not detect what to others would be of great 
diagnostic assistance ; the fact, too, that the liver impinges on the diaphragm 
on the right, and the rumen on the left side, and thus diminishes the posterior 
area of auscultation and percussion, must be taken into consideration. 
This area will be especially diminished if the stomachs are very full and the 
animal pregnant. 

The abnormal signs which may be detected on auscultation are—(a 
Sibilus (wheezing), from diminution of the calibre of the small bronchial 
tubes by pressure of the effused serum external to them, or from tume- 
faction of the membrane itself ; (4) Crepitation, from the effusion of serum 
into the bronchial tubes; (c) Friction sounds, produced by the rubbing 
together of the partially dry pleure ; and (d@) Patches of dulness, from 
effusion into the lung-structure and the air-cells. Increased murmur 
(puerile respiration) may be detected in the sound portions of the lungs. 

Percussion—unless the lung is consolidated by effusion—assists us but 
very slightly in this stage. 

Second stage.—If the fever has run high in the first stage, it will be somewhat 
subdued in the second, and vice versa. ‘The temperature may show slight 
declination or may vary. Variations in temperature are sometimes very 
marked ; it very frequently lowers when effusion takes place, and I have 
often found it lower (14 to 5 degrees) when animals have been removed 
ina float from the byres for slaughter, and allowed to stand in the abattoirs 
for twelve hours. The pulse much as in the first, though it may become 
very frequent, up to 90 or 100, The respiration may be laboured ; it is 
always distinctly accelerated, and the grunt and cough are more constantly 
present. The animal shows great disinclination to move, and, as a rule, 
when it does so, evinces stiffness, though I have seen young undomesticated 
animals in such a state of excitement as to cause them to rush over every- 
thing or everybody which came in their way. This is misleading to a 
young practitioner who has only seen the disease in quiet dairy cows. 
Recubation may be performed regularly, or the animal may stand obsti- 
nately in one position with the nose protruded. 

The natural functions—appetite, rumination, milking—are, except in mild 
cases, more or less in abeyance ; the quantity of urine is diminished. 

In those cases in which the bronchial membrane is most involved, tubular 
casts, more or less large, of lymph may be expelled by coughing and ex- 
pectoration. These masses of lymph may be colourless, or of a pale straw 
colour tinged with blood (from rupture of small vessels), or mixed with 
mucus and air-globules. 

Auscultation and percussion reveal important changes in the affected lung. 
There may be complete consolidation of the whole or part of a lobe, with 
blocking up of the bronchial tubes, as indicated by the absence of ausculta- 
tory murmurs ; or dulness on percussion, over a larger or smaller area. On 
the contrary, there may be, on auscultation, bronchial respiration, and even 
a modification of bronchial voice (bronchophony) ; both being due to the 
larger bronchial tubes remaining patent, while the lung-structure around 
them is solidified. The bronchial voice only applies to the grunt or cough, 
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the sound of which is conveyed to the ear through the consolidated lung and 
the ribs. 

If the consolidation is confined to the central part of a lobe, the posterior 
remaining comparatively free, so as to allow the air to permeate through it, 
a loud (almost whistling) to-and-fro murmur is heard. 

Absence of sound is sometimes due, not to pulmonary consolidation, but 
to the formation of pleural adhesions, while, if there is effusion into the chest 
without consolidation or adhesion, there will be absence of murmur, and the 
water may he heard gurgling during the respiratory movements. The 
characteristic breathing of dropsy of the chest in the horse is seldom seen 
in the ox, and only in a modified form. All pleuritic sounds (except in fresh 
areas of disease) disappear when consolidation of the lung, adhesion of the 
pleurz, or effusion into the chest takes place. If the left lung is consoli- 
dated, the sounds of the heart are often conveyed to the upper part of the 
right chest, at which point they are very audible ; as also around the cardiac 
area. If the right lung, the heart sounds are heard distinctly on the right 
side. 

Puerile respiration in the sound lung becomes more pronounced as the 
respiratory functions of the affected lung become abolished. 

In the third stage, there is total suspension of all the natural functions ; 
the pulse is frequent, weak, and indistinct; respiration short and quick 
(abdominal), and may be accompanied by a flapping valvular sound in the 
region of the upper flank, synchronous with respiration—produced by 
sudden tension of the diaphragm ; there may be also twitching of the 
muscles of the flank. 

The eye is dull (but may be bright) and retracted in the orbit; the ex- 
tremities cold ; the muzzle dry ; emaciation rapid ; elbows abducted ; ribs 
on affected side bulged (gé+dous). There may be knuckling over of the 
hind fetlocks, and dropsical swellings of the subcutaneous cellular tissue of 
the space between the jaws and of the sternum may take place—when 
between the jaws it is termed wa/¢les. Effusion is most extensive when the 
anterior lobes are affected, and the pericardium involved. Cough and 
grunt are increased in frequency, the former being weaker, the latter more 
painful ; the nose is protruded to the fullest extent, so as to facilitate 
respiration ; muco-purulent discharge from the eyes and nose is in some 
cases present ; diarrhoea (the discharges being very foetid) sets in, as also 
does tympany (hoven)—the latter being most aggravated if brewers’ draff 
or potatoes have been the staple articles of food; pain on pressure over 
affected side is diminished owing to the mortification of the lung, and this 
diminution may mislead the tyro ; there is constant gnashing of teeth ; the 
breathing on the approach of death becomes oral ; there is quivering of the 
facial muscles and dribbling of saliva, and, if the animal is recumbent, it 
endeavours to preserve its equilibrium on the sternum, the head being 
protruded to its fullest extent, in order to facilitate respiration, The skin 
and hair become very dry and harsh ; the former, especially in parts devoid 
of hair—as the vulva, udder, perineum, root of tail, ears, etc.—contracting a 
yellow tinge, and being frequently covered with abundant bran-like scales 
from desquamation of the epidermis. 

On auscultation no sounds, except perhaps bronchial, are heard in the 
affected lung ; and on percussion there is an entire absence of resonance. 
Puerile respiration in the sound lung is more marked, while there may be 
crackling, as the result of emphysema, in portions of the lung, with dulness 
of the lower part, the latter being the result of collapse from blocking up of 
the bronchial tubes with serum, lymph casts, or coagula of blood. Abortion 
in pregnant animals frequently takes place at this stage, and, on the whole, 
is favourable to recovery. 
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If the pericardium is diseased, the pulse becomes irregular and the respira- 
tion gasping-—the latter is also marked when the thoracic effusion is extensive. 
In these cases the animal usually dies suddenly ; otherwise, death is produced 
by imperfect oxidation of the blood (asphyxia), by suffocation as the result of 
regurgitation of serum from the tubes of the diseased into those of the healthy 
lung, the serum becoming whipped into foam by the ep to and fro of 
the air in respiration. Lymph casts may also block up the tubes of the 
healthy lung and lead to the same result. 

The symptoms accompanying the subsequent stages or results of P.-p. will 
depend upon the changes which take place in the involved lung-structures 
and will be incidentally alluded to when referring to these changes. 

The diagnosis of this disease is a most important matter, as failure to 


' detect it early may lead to very serious consequences. ‘ 


In the early stages it is often a most difficult thing to give a decided opin- 
ion, and indeed the practitioner should always be very guarded in expressing 
himself until the symptoms are well-developed, more particularly if the 
disease is not already existent in the neighbourhood. It is liableto be con- 
founded with—(1.) Sporadic Pneumonia. (2.) Ordinarycold. (3.) Pleurisy. 
(4.) Indigestion, with or without Congestion of the lungs. (5.) Hoose. (6.) 
Tubercular Phthisis. (7.) Penetration of Foreign Bodies through the dia- 
phragm from the rumen. (8.) Organic Disease of lungs, complicated with 
Emphysema. 

1. Sporadic Pneumonia.—As to the differential characteristics of Pneumo- 
nia and Pleuro-pneumonia I shall in this place call attention principally to 
those which are observable during the life of the animal. P. is of a sthenic, 
P.-p. of an asthenic character ; P. occurs only as a sporadic, P.-p. as an 
epizootic affection. In P. abortion seldom takes place; in P.-p. it is frequent. 
In P. the lung (or its central portions) is attacked ez masse, and shades off 
at the peripheries; in P.-p. it is diseased in patches (always defined, and 
more or less circumscribed), frequently located in the borders. 

In P. there is seldom any want of correlation between the pulse, respiration, 
and temperature; in P.-p. the pulse may register Go, and the respiration 12 
per minute, while the temperature may run up to 105’ or 106°. In P. the 
cough is comparatively strong and bold; in P.-p. short, sharp, and laryngeal, 
and the grunt of the latter is always absent in the former disease. If there 
is expectoration the expectorate is in P. rust-coloured or largely mixed with 
blood; while in P.-p. it consists of fibrin casts often streaked with blood, or 
mixed with small coagula. In P. the symptoms are sthenic, the attack sud- 
den, and preceded by congestion; in the injured lung there is a tendency to 
reparative changes, and the affected part may be functionally restored; the 
disease, too, exhibits a certain amount of amenability to the action of medi- 
cinal agents. In P.-p. the symptom: arelittle marked; the attack is insidious, 
and not preceded by congestion; the injured lung tends to degenerative 
changes, and is never functionally restored; while the progress of the disease 
is very slightly controlled by the action of medicines. P. has no incubative 
stage, and is not as a rule either infectious or contagious; P.-p. has a well- 
defined, though extremely uncertain, incubatory stage, and is alike contagious 
(by actual cohabitation) and infectious. 

In Sporadic Pneumonia it will usually be observed that, after the lapse of 
eight or ten days, the respiratory sounds in the peripheries of the areas of 
consolidation are again restored, whereas in contagious P.-p. these sounds do 
not return. Moreover, in the sporadic form the temperature (except on the 
advent of mortification) never lowers in the sudden manner observed during 
the progress of the contagious form of the disease. 

In the diagnosis of the disease eminent veterinary surgeons have pretended 
that the localisation of the lesions in one (the preference being usually given to 
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the right) lung, is a sure guide. How much this guide is to be trusted may 
be gathered from the following record kept by myself in 113 cases occurring 
between the 1st October 1878 and 1st October 1879 :— 


Anterior lobes only 6 

2. Ordinary cold is distinguished from it by the comparative mildness of 
the attack, by its evanescent character, by the accompanying catarrhal symp- 
toms, by the lesser degree of interference with the normal functions, and by 
the temperature seldom exceeding 103’. 


3. In P/eurisy the cough and grunt are more painful and shorter; the pain 


on pressure over the ribs is more marked; the mucous membranes intensely 
injected; the pulse hard, wiry, and very frequent; the respiration abdominal; 
and great pain is evidenced if the animal is made to turn suddenly. Tem- 
perature about 104-5”. 

4. /ndigestion is most likely to be confounded with P.-p. when it is accompa- 
nied by pulmonary congestion, and when the third stomach is the seat of the 
disorder. The grunt of indigestion is more indicative of inconvenience than 
pain, and cough, if present, is louder and bolder. 

5. Differential characters and symptoms of hoose :— 

1st. Hoose is essentially an infantile disease, and is most largely seen in 
animals under a year old. 

2nd. It frequently attacks lambs and calves simultaneously and spreads 
regularly, at certain times of the year particularly. 

3rd. The cough is an irritable bronchitic or husky one, and is frequently 
accompanied by expectoration of mucus, intermixed with which there will 
probably be strongyles, their embryos or eggs; the latter being detected 
microscopically. 

4th. There are seldom any pleuritic sounds on auscultation, and no pain 
on palpitation. 

5¢h. The grunt of P.-p. is absent. 

6th. If diarrhoea is present, the discharges are natural in colour and odour. 

7th. Febrile symptoms are less marked. 

8¢h. The natural functions are not so much disturbed. 

6. inthe acute form it may be confounded with Acute Pulmonary Tubercu- 
Zosis ; but in this disease the pulse is more frequent and irritable, and more 
in relation with the temperature and respiration ; the diagnostic grunt of P.-p. 
is absent, and on auscultation there may be no consolidation, or, if present, 
it is patchy ; previous history, too, is always a good guide. 

During the course of the secondary changes in P.-p. it is easily mistaken 
for Chronic Pulmonary Tuberculosis, As arule, the temperature is higher 
in the former than the latter, and on auscultation the partial character of the 
consolidation in tubercle is detected. Here, also, history and collateral 
evidence must be made use of, if possible. 

7. In penetration of the diaphragm by foreign bodies from the rumen or 
reticulum, there is usually more or less fever, cough, grunt, and pain on 
pressure over the posterior ribs on one side, with dulness on percussion, and 
absence of auscultation at the posterior part of the chest. In addition, how- 
ever, there is nearly always marked gastro-intestinal derangement, and if the 
pericardium is penetrated, symptoms of disease of that structure. 

8. Jn organic disease of the lower part of one or both lungs—as collapse, 
ctrrhosis following Broncho-pneumonia, abscess, or Tuberculosis—we fre- 
guently have emphysema of the upper part. The former condition gives rise to 
the physical signs of lung consolidation ; the latter materially interferes with 
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respiration and causes an animal to protrude the nose and abduct the elbows 
in order to bring the extraordinary muscles ef respiration into use, while the 
inconvenience induced by pressure leads to the emission of a short and some- 
times painful grunt. In all such cases a guarded opinion should be given 
until the opportunity of a dos¢-mortem examination is afforded. 


PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. 


In describing the fost-mortem conditions of this disease, I do not in- 
tend to refer at any length to the microscopical appearances of the diseased 
structures, but to point out those characteristics which are cognisable to the 
naked eye. Before considering this in detail, it will be as well to glance at the 
specific Post-mortem differences existing between P.-p. and other diseases 
with which it may be confounded. These diseases are—(a.) Pneumonia ; 
(6.)Pulmonary consolidation or hepatisation following sub-acute inflammation 
(Broncho-pneumonia), as the result of irritation produced by foreign bodies 
or parasites. The subsequent degenerative changes ina P.-p. lung may be 
confounded with tubercle and degenerated hydatid cysts, also with the de- 
generative changes of Broncho-pneumonia, and fibroid alterations of inter- 
stitial inflammation. Intercurrent disease of the lungs or other organs, either 
chronic or acute, may complicate P.-p., and render diagnosis more difficult. 

(a.) A P.-p. lung ts distinguished from that of P. by greater weight (even 
in the early stages) and friability ; by being much paler in colour externally, 
and variegated—*ott/ed—internally ; by different progressive stages of 
disease going on in the same lung: thus a section may show healthy lung 
tissue, interlobular effusion, red, black, and grey hepatisation, and brick-like 
hepatisation (sphacelus) ; by being often diseased in patches (I have seen 
as many as thirteen characteristic centres in one lung, the involved portions 
being always well defined and circumscribed, and the pleural surface of the 
involved area being distinctly raised above the level of the surrounding 
lung) ; by the serum showing a greater tendency to gravitate to the lower 
and healthy portions of the lung, rendering them translucent, and of a buff 
or greyish-brown colour, and a solidified character—not unlike veal in ap- 
pearance—without any distinct interlobular or sub-pleural effusion, and with- 
out absolute destruction of the parenchyma; by the extensive inter- 
lobular effusion, exudation, and hyperplasy ; by the transudation of large 
quantities of serum when the lung is incised or submitted to pressure—this 
serum sometimes coagulating on exposure to the atmosphere ; by the ulcera- 
tions and ecchymoses of the bronchial mucous membrane ; and by the con- 
dition of the thoracic lymphatic vessels and glands. 

In P. the lung, both externally and internally, as also the lining membrane 
of the blood-vessels and the bronchial mucous membrane, is uniformly red 
or black in colour, and devoid of the characteristics above mentioned ; it 
may crepitate slightly on pressure. A mortified P. lung is intensely black, 
sometimes green, often of a foctid odour, and the bronchial mucous mem- 
brane of a black or greenish hue ; a mortified P.-p. lung is of a brick-red 
uniform colour, and very friable ; and, finally, while degenerative processes, 
when they commence, proceed more rapidly in P., reparative changes are 
more stable. 

(6.) Consolidated lung resulting from Entozoic or Broncho-pneumonia, pre- 
sents at first somewhat the appearance of foetal lung ; the pleura is not often 
involved ; the bronchial mucous membrane is intensely red, and is not 
often ulcerated ; a section is parti-coloured—grey and red, the grey portions 
being friable and cheesy : the lung is not so heavy as in P.-p., does not exude 
so much serum when pressed, does not show the same tendency to degenera- 
tion, and does not degenerate e masse, but in small circumscribed patches, 
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leading to the formation of lobular abscesses and vomicz [the distribution 
of the lesions, following as they do the ramifications of the bronchioles, is 
racemose]. In Entozoic Pneumonia filaria are found, either fully matured 
in the bronchial tubes, or as embryos, with eggs (distinguished micro- 
scopically) in the consolidated lobules. If the consolidation results from 
the accidental introduction of minute foreign bodies into the bronchial tubes, 
the diseased lung-structure is firm ; there is no interlobular effusion, and the 
secondary changes are most usually—(1.) Suppuration, leading to the for- 
mation of circumscribed abscesses, large or small, numerous or few, accord- 
ing to the size, character, and number of the irritating particles : in some 
cases abscesses are replaced by encystment and liquefaction of the exudate, 
giving the part on transverse section a multilocular character ; frequently, 
too, the foreign matter—as small seeds, portions of grain, or other vegetable 
product—will be easily detected in the bronchia, surrounded by an exudate, 
or lying in the centre of the cyst or abscess : (2.) Interstitial inflammation, 
with its usual results—Hypertrophy and Cirrhosis. Consolidation from 
foreign bodies is usually located in the anterior lobes, or at the inferior border 
of the large lobes. 

In order to render my remarks on the Jost-mortem appearances intel- 
Lag it will be necessary to consider them in definite order, under several 

eads. 

(a.) The carcase.--1 will preface the remarks I have to make under this head 
by observing that when called upon to examine the carcase of an anima) 
suspected of having been the subject of P.-p., the veterinary surgeon should 
pay particular attention to the condition of the Alewra costalis, with the 
object of discovering whether any diseased or thickened membrane has been 
removed by the butcher for the purpose of deception. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that the pleura is often removed with the simple view of 
getting rid of the unsightly appearance produced by the adhesion of a film 
of coagulated biood upon its surface, as the result of extravasation into the 
thorax from the knife having penetrated too deeply (“‘over-sticking”). In 
this case, all doubt is set at rest by the firm, healthy condition and colour of 
the systemic muscles, It is also stripped in Tuberculosis and Pleurisy. 

When the pleura has been stripped off, the smooth glistening appearance 
of the internal surface of the thoracic walls is replaced by a roughened 
ragged condition, as the result of tearing through of the sub-pleural con- 
nective tissue and the costal periosteum. In many instances the butcher 
will attempt to remedy this by applying a little cosmetic in the shape of 
warm suet. The use of this material can always be detected by the minute 
portions of inorganised fat adhering to the parts—these presenting a very 
different appearance to the small masses of fat which are naturally deposited 
under the pleura, and which are smooth and firm, with the glistening mem- 
brane outside. Some butchers use a solution of gum, white of egg, or the 
effused albuminous serum from the diseased lungs, to varnish over the stripped 
portions. The torn fibres of the pleura, although plastered down, can be 
distinctly seen under the layer of varnish. 

Elevation of the fleshy portion of the diaphragm (which is usually left on 
the carcase) on the suspected side will frequently expose to view portions of 
diseased pleura which the butcher has not thought necessary to remove, 
under the impression that, being concealed, it will escape detection. 

In the early stages—v.c., when the disease has existed two or three days— 
the muscles are not materially altered in character, unless both lungs have 
been much involved, or the whole of one ; in which case, as also in nearly 
all cases where the disease has been extensive and at all prolonged, the 
exterior of the carcase, owing to the fat being of a deep yellow (icteric) and 
the muscle of a dark red colour, will possess a peculiar mahogany tint, and 
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the flesh will be dark in colour when cut across—sometimes even tarry. It 
will also present an iridescent hue, and be devoid of the firm feel of healthy 
beef. If the disease has been extensive, these characters will be very marked 
about the fourth or fifth day ; and in all cases the changes are due to im- 
perfect oxidation of the blood, and, consequently, accumulation within it 
of carbonaceous compounds. On exposure to the atmosphere (oxygen) for 
a short period, the dark colour gives way toa brighter red. When hydro- 
thorax has existed, the muscular portions of the diaphragm and the muscles 
of the ribs have a macerated or parboiled appearance ; they are soft, 
thickened, and easily lacerated, and a transverse section presents a peculiar 
yellowish-brown tint, which in most cases is replaced by a bright red 
(magenta) hue and glazing, the latter being most observable afte: exposure 
for a few minutes, and by comparing it with the corresponding parts on the 
healthy side of the chest. In many instances, this glazed appearance ex- 
tends more or less to the whole carcase—the fore-quarters especially—and 
is due to albuminous effusion. This condition may, on a cursory examina- 
tion, escape detection, and is always most certainly discovered by stripping 
off a portion of the peritoneum or pleura. The muscle thus exposed has at first 
a moist appearance and an adhesive feel ; but the coagulation of the albumen 
soon gives rise to the varnish-like albuminous glaze. It must not be for- 
gotten that the muscles of the neck, in all carcases which have been sus- 
pended by the hind legs for a few hours, owing to the gravitation exudation 
and coagulation of the serum of the blood, have an albuminous glaze ; but 
in these cases the muscles of the hind quarters are healthy, and not glazed. 

In the latest stages the albuminous may be replaced by serous effusion 
(the albumen becoming absorbed and used-up in the meantime), and the 
tissues have a white, watery, and macerated (dropsical) character. Both the 
conditions above described will be materially modified by the kind of food 
upon which the animal has been fed, and the healthy or unhealthy state of 
the system at the advent of the attack. 

Considerable alteration (physically) will also be found in the muscular 
structures when an animal has recovered from the primary symptoms, and 
succumbed to the segucl@ of the affection. Usually the condition last de- 
scribed is present under these circumstances. 

Albuminous effusion is onlya concomitant, and nota special attribute of P.-p. 
It is seen in other zymotic diseases—as Rinderpest and Eczema Epizootica— 
and is due to the primary disturbance in the sanguiferous constituents by 
the action of the virus. ‘The albuminous serum is probably re-absorbed, in 
order to compensate for the loss of the nitrogenised constituents of the 
blood, these having been expended in the support of the disease-producing 
germs, and the amount of this re-absorption will be regulated by the in- 
tensity of the tissue changes induced. ‘The serous effusion results simply 
from lowered density of the vital fluid. 

In estimating the dates at which these various changes in the muscular 
system, and also those in the lungs, take place, considerable difficulty is 
experienced, and accuracy is well-nigh impossible, owing to the fact that 
many animals may have been labouring under the disease several days prior 
to that on which its symptoms were noticed ; this difficulty is further exag- 
gerated by the lack of truthfulness on the part of the owners of animals, 
who, for purposes of their own, will more frequently than otherwise falsify 
the date of the attack. The appearances described will be further altered or 
modified by the manner of death of the animal, and by the amount of blood 
drained from the system through the carotid artery ; but it does not matter 
how much blood may have been removed, the mahogany hue in the one case 
the magenta hue in the other, and the macerated appearance of the last, are 
always more or less perfectly defined. 
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A very important sanitary question in connection with the use of P.-p. 
flesh and milk as articles of human food must not be overlooked. In which 
of the three conditions is the flesh most likely to be deleterious? Before any 
marked physical change in the muscular tissue occurs, I can conceive no 
objection to the consumption of such flesh ; but I have very grave doubts 
whether an inspector is justified in allowing it to be used when any one of 
the three conditions mentioned exist. I would hesitate to pass any flesh as 
food which gave evidence (by its dark hue) of the existence during life of a 
high degree of fever, or of imperfect decarbonisation of the blood ; and I 
would be even more decided with flesh of a magenta hue, and in which 
albuminous effusion existed, as in the stage when this change takes place, the 
blood, and consequently the tissues and all effused materials, are charged 
with the virus of the disease ; and although, when serous effusion occurs, 
the germs are dead, and the flesh as a consequence innocuous, it is innu- 
tritious—its nutrient value being reversed in the two latter conditions. The 
milk, as already indicated, is usually more or less diminished in quantity 
even in the earliest stages ; and in the later, the secretion is, more often than 
otherwise, totally suppressed. In very mild attacks the secretion of milk may 
continue in tolerable abundance throughout, and, so far as physical and visual 
examination goes, no change of a deleterious nature can be detected in its 
quality ; I have known calves suckled on diseased dams thrive and do well 
with it, but when disease exists to any extent, or when secondary changes 
are going on in the lung, the quality of the milk must be materially altered. 

The blood in P.-p., either after or before death, does not possess any dis- 
tinctive characteristics, except such as result generally from interference with 
respiration and from the action of any virus—z.c., in the earliest stage of the 
disease it is nearly normal in character ; subsequently it becomes darker in 
colour and thicker in consistence, but coagulates readily. 

So soon as dropsy takes place, the blood becomes paler in colour and of 
less i and, although it coagulates with tolerable rapidity, the coagulum 
is not firm. 

In order to facilitate the description of the physical fost-mortem changes 
observed in the parts which are involved in P.-p., 1 shall arrange these 
structures in the following order:—1. Trachea; 2. Bronchia ; 3. Connective 
Tissue (subdivided into—a. znterlobular; 6. lobular; c. sub-pleural); 4. 
Parenchyma; 5. Blood-vessels; 6. Lymphatic Glands and Vessels; 7. 
Pleurze. The subsequent changes including also 8. Epi- and Pericardium. 

First STAGE.—The mucous membrane of the ¢vachea and bronchia may 
show no signs of disease, or it may be of a yellowish-brown colour, be 
covered with an abnormal quantity of mucus, and present here and there 
small irregular hyperemic patches and in some instances petechiz, or diffuse 
ecchymoses. Occasionally, also, in very acute cases, the bronchial tubes are 
more or less filled with serum or coagulated lymph, the latter being semi 
solid or largely infiltrated with air-globules ; it is sometimes tinged with 
blood, as a result of rupture of small capillary vessels from the violent 
expiratory efforts of coughing. Sub-mucous effusion, if present at this stage, 
is only so to a small extent. ae 

The connective tissue is surcharged with lymph, constituting interlobular, 
lobular, and sub-pleural effusion, and giving rise—(a) To the formation of 
bands of a white or pale straw colour, varying in thickness from ‘sth to {th 
of an inch, between the lobules. The areola of the tissue are easily discern- 
ible ; and if an incision is made through the parts, or pressure applied, 
the lymph, if fluid, exudes and quickly coagulates into a thin jelly-like mass ; 
sometimes, and especially if the animal is in good condition, and has been 
dead sufficiently long to allow of the lungs becoming cold, the lymph will be 
found coagulated in the meshes of the connective tissue. (4) Toa glistening, 
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somewhat solidified, and moist appearance of the parenchyma, with a slight 
increase in the depth of colour and in friability. (c) To elevation of the 
— pulmonaiis in circumscribed or diffused patches ; the membrane itself 

ing of a white or a pale straw colour, according to the tint of the effused 
serum. 

The parenchyma is always a little darker in colour, is of greater specific 
gravity, more friable, has a slight granular fracture, and very frequently its 
section reveals myriads of minute stellar-shaped vascular spots (due to 
hypereemia of the capillary plexuses surrounding the air-cells), with occa- 
— small circumscribed irregular patches of a red or brownish-red 
colour. 

The blood-vessels are usually empty ; they may contain fost-mortem coagula 
of blood or coagula of lymph, but there is no visible change in their coats— 
the unica intima being of its natural colour, and glistening. There may be, 
however, capillary obliteration by plugging. 

The lymphatic glands and vessels present no material change; the former 
may be swollen and slightly increased in vascularity, the latter are usually 
distended with serum. 

The pleura pulmonalis may or may not be involved in this stage; as a 
rule it is not ; and if it is, there is simply the effusion of a limited quantity 
of colourless serum on its surface, which may collect in the thorax ; or there 
may be slight exudation of lymph, very friable and but moderately adhesive 
in character. In occasional cases the pleura throughout the course of the 
disease shows no change except opacity, which is due to alteration of the 
lung-structure beneath it, interference with its nutrition, or pressure of the 
enlarged lung. 

The general characteristics of a P.-p. lung in the first stage are increase in 
weight, bulk, and friability, diminution in resilient power, and consequently 
increased resistance to inflation and decrease in crepitation on pressure ; 
with deepening of colour, and the presence occasionally of ecchymoses or 
hyperzemic patches in the bronchial mucous membrane, vascular stellar spots 
in the parenchyma; and effusion of serum into the interlobular and other 
connective tissue, giving the lung (especially externally) an appearance very 
similar to that produced by Emphysema. 

There is no absolute loss of textural integrity, and the general condition is 
simply one of serous and a moderate degree of cellular (leucocytic) injfiltra- 
tion, with the presence of a few coloured corpuscles. These conditions, as 
also the microscopical characteristics of the other stages of the disease, will 
be illustrated by specimens prepared by Mr. A. Grey. 

The fluid contained in the lung-structure contiguous to the diseased portion 
differs from that in the latter, in being largely intermixed with air-globules. 

SECOND STAGE.—The tracheal and bronchial mucous membrane may be 
still darker in colour. The petechial and hyperzemic patches, when present, 
have commenced to undergo degeneration ; the portions of mucous mem- 
brane covering them may have given way, and allowed of the escape of the 
extravasated blood into the interior of the tubes, discolouring their contents. 

The smaller bronchioles are obliterated either by the effusion of serum or 
exudations of lymph into their cavities, by the pressure produced on their 
exterior by peribronchial effusion and exudation or by sub-mucous exudation. 
In those tubes into which there is effusion alone, the serum becomes con- 
verted into foam by the passage to and fro of the inspired and expired air. 
The air-cells are obliterated by an exudate of lymph. 

The serum, which was thrown into the connective tissue in the first stage, 
has now to a great extent become absorbed ; and more particularly is this 
the case on the approach of the third stage: the interlobular tissue may 
become somewhat contracted, and, as a consequence, the lines formed by it 
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may be slightly narrower. In some cases, however, the exudation of lymph 
into the connective tissue takes place to such an extent at this stage, that the 
bands become thicker (they are always more solid) than in the first stage. 

The parenchyma undergoes a material change. It is more solid and more 
friable, and the granular character of the fracture is more determined ; its 
colour is either red or black, depending entirely upon the amount of bronchial 
obliteration and capillary destruction. If the black portions are exposed to 
the atmosphere, they rapidly become of a bright red or majenta hue ; the two 
conditions (though differing widely from true consolidation) are known 
respectively as ved and black hepatisation. 

The destruction of the parenchyma at this stage has been attributed to 
pressure exerted by the effused serum in the interlobular c nnective tissue. 
Such is not the case, however ; it is due to parenchymal effitsion, to capil- 
lary engorgement, and actual rupture of the capillaries. The red colour 
(red hepatisation) is due to capillary engorgement, and to the arrestation of 
the coloured blood corpuscles (which have escaped from the capillaries) in 
the meshes of the living structure ; the black colour (black hepatisation) is 
due to total blocking up of the bronchial tubes, and if a section is exposed to 
the atmosphere, it quickly becomes red. The effused serum of the part, if 
microscopically examined, will be found to be largely surcharged with 
coloured corpuscles. 

The parenchyma may be easily detached from the interlobular tissue, 
leaving the latter intact, and causing it to present a honeycombed ap- 
pearance. 

The larger blood-vessels and vessels of supply are more or less obliterated, 
either by coagula of lymph or blood. If the vessels of supply are not 
obliterated, the greater will be the probability of the subsequent changes in 
the lung-structure assuming a reparative character. The capillaries are 
absolutely broken up or occluded. 

The increase in the size of the lymphatic glands is very marked at this 
stage ; in addition they become softened, and, as the result of acute granular 
and fatty degeneration, their glandular characteristics are entirely lost ; they 
have much the appearance and consistence of Devonshire cream. The 
vessels are enormously distended with yellow lymph, and can be readily 
traced (often the size of a quill) from one group of thoracic glands to another 
and even to the hepatic ganglia in some cases. 

The pleura, if affected, is thickened, roughened, and opaque; it is 
separated from the subjacent tissue by extensive sub-pleural effusion and 
exudation. 

The pleural effusion and exudation, when present, is considerably increased. 
The effusion will vary in quantity in every individual case ; there may be 
only a pint of serum in the chest, or there may be many gallons. 

The exuded lymph is more cohesive, coagulates firmly, and acts as a con- 
necting bond between the costal and pulmonary pleurz and the pleura of 
contiguous lobes. The flakes are, as a rule, of a yellow colour, easily 
broken down, and when stripped from the pleura, leave its surface glisten- 
ing and smooth. 

The general characteristics of the second stage are—a mottled (marbled) 
appearance on section, increase in bulk, density, specific gravity, and 
friability ; loss (to a greater or less extent) of textural integrity, breaking up 
of the capillary vessels, and, as a consequence, parenchymal extravasation ; 
obliteration of large vessels and small bronchioles, with destruction of the 
thoracic lymphatic glands. 

If compressed, the lung exudes a large quantity of serum (often bloody) ; 
if thrown into water, it rapidly sinks ; if boiled, it presents the appearance of 
boiled liver—the interlobular spaces, however, being still very distinct ; it 
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macerated in alcohol, it has also the characteristics of liver, with diminution 
of the interlobular spaces—the latter being due to the great attraction for 
water exerted by the alcohol. 

If the destructive process is so great as to tend towards mortification, a 
segregating lymph-band is even now formed, the centre of which will reveal, 
on section, a distinct vascular line ; and the serum contained in its meshes 
will be charged with leucocytes. In some cases the lymph-band becomes 
the means, not only of preserving the contiguous lung-structure from 
further injury, but also of arresting the destructive process in the diseased 

rtions. 
HIRD STAGE.—The larger bronchia and the bronchicles are entirely 
obliterated, either from external pressure, or from submucous or intratubular 
exudation. The mucous membrane is always thicker, softer, and darker 
in colour, and its longitudinal ridges are exaggerated; while in the 
ecchymosed patches it is distinctly ulcerated ; the surfaces of the ulcerations 
being of a light yellow colour from collections of degenerated epithelium and 
lymph, on removal of which the bright red, hyperzemic sub-mucous tissue is 
revealed. 

The tracheal exudation is increased, and occasionally it is mottled from 
extravasation as the result of rupture of small capillaries and from conges- 
tion and inflammation. The calibre of the trachea (and of the involved 
bronchi) is materially diminished, and its shape altered, by the sub-mucous 
and peri-bronchial exudations, and thus the difficulty in respiration is in- 
creased in this stage. A transverse section shows—!Ist, mucous membrane ; 
2nd, sub-mucous exudate; 3rd, tracheal or bronchial ring; 4th, extra- 
tracheal exudate. 

In some cases the larger and smaller tubes are completely plugged by solid 
lymph coagula, which form perfect casts of their interior, and, when lying in 
contact with the ulcerated membrane, present depressions and elevations 
corresponding to the ulcers, giving them also an ulcerated appearance. 

The connective tissue and parenchymal alterations in this stage will 
depend upon the amount of injury sustained by the parts, and the condition 
of the parenchyma will materially influence the condition of the connective 
tissue. 

If the injury has been severe and the arteries of supply obliterated, with 
destruction of the arterioles and capillaries, all semblance of lung-structure 
is lost ; the part, to the naked eye, has a somewhat homogeneous appear- 
ance, is a 6rick red colour (the colour being due to staining by the dissolved 
hematin of the blood), possesses a peculiar acetous odour, which, after a 
time, changes to one of a valerianic character. The reason why the usual 
odour and colour of gangrene are not developed in a P.-p. lung is that, 
owing to the bronchial tubes of the affected area being early obliterated, no 
air, and consequently no putrefactive organisms, gains admittance to the 
part; it is extremely friable, and, on section, the only trace of organisation 
perceptible is in the bronchial tubes and large blood-vessels which resist the 
destructive process for a considerably longer period than the other portions 
of the lung-structure. Zhe tubes are filled with exudate, and the vessels 
with coagula of blood or partially coagulated lymph, 

The necrosed portion is now distinctly isolated from the surrounding 
structures by a segregating lymph-band ; hyperplasy of the adjacent inter- 
lobular tissue is marked, and there is increased density of the surrounding 
eeeeione, which becomes translucent and of a cinnamon or dull red 
colour. 

If the injury has not be:n sufficient to produce absolute destruction of the 
parenchyma and obliteration of the vessels of supply, changes similar to those 
seen in ordinary inflammation go on. The red cells become liquefied or 
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disintegrated, and absorbed ; coagulable lymph is thrown out and becomes 
consolidated very rapidly ; the connective tissue becomes denser and firmer, 
and the interlobular portions thicker. The ultimate changes are, as a rule, 
identical with those of Interstitial Pneumonia. The amount of serum is 
diminished, both in the connective tissue and the parenchyma, consequently 
asection is less granular in appearance, and does not exude serum to the 
same extent as in the early stages ; the involved lobules are tougher, and of 
a paler colour, sometimes grey, sometimes yellow—constituting respectively 
grey and yellow hepatisation, but may eventually become involved in the 
fibroid changes. 

The arteries and veins, as already indicated, become obliterated, either as 
the result of external pressure, coagulation of blood or lymph, or thickening 
and ulceration of their coats by inflammatory processes. 

The lymphatic glands, if mortification of the lung has taken place, will be 
found utterly destroyed, sometimes of a creamy colour and consistency, at 
others resembling an olive green pulp. If, however, the destructive pro- 
cess has been arrested at the termination of the third stage, the gland may 
show a tendency to reorganisation, and become firmer, denser, and more 
vascular. The vesse/s are still distended with lymph, the distention being 
greatest if there is extensive venous obstruction. The coats of the 
lymphatics will also give evidence of inflammatory changes, by becoming 
opaque and thickened. 

The pleural exudations are considerably altered; the serum having 
become absorbed, the albumen and fibrin alone remain. They present a 
more consolidated appearance, and are more centracted, frequently being 
reticulated in structure, from the formation cf numerous small bands. 
Granulation commences in the inflamed pleura; and on stripping off 
the superjacent layers of lymph, a large vascular granulating surface is 
exposed. The granulations projecting into the layers of lymph leave, on 
detachment, numerous alveoli on the under surface of the latter. Coinci- 
dently with the development of the granulations tough fibres are formed, 
which hang (when the layers of lymph are removed) like small threads 
between the granular bodies. The whole of the lymph may ultimately 
become absorbed, and the granulations from either pleura coalesce and unite 
them firmly together. 

The characteristics of the third stage are—absolute loss of integrity (death), 
with segregation of the injured lung; hyperplasy of contiguous interlobular 
tissue, and increased density of the surrounding parenchyma. If the destructive 
process is arrested, the conditions are—absorption of the red cells ; consoli- 
dation of the parenchyma ; hyperplasy of the interlobular connective tissue ; 
grey or yellow hepatisation ; and in rare cases, subsequent breaking up and 
removal of the injured lobules by the action of the adjacent interlobular 
tissues. In either case, the changes in the bronchi and trachea are ulceration 
of the mucous membrane, and consolidation of the submucous and extra- 
tubular exudate. 

Accessory Post-mortem Lesions of P.-p. 


These are seen—Ist, inthe adjacent lung structure ; 2nd, in the stomachs ; 
3rd, in the intestines ; 4th, in the cardiac pleura. 

1st. Zhe healthy portions of lung are usually more solid than natural ; the 
lobules translucent, of a darker colour and less resistant ; ecchymoses may 
exist in the parenchyma, and effusion or exudation in the bronchial tubes—in 
which, also, in some instances, a marked increase in the quantity of mucus 
is observable. The bronchial mucous membrane may or may not be altered 
in colour, if it is it will be of a coppery hue; and occasionally ecchymoses 
may exist. The hypertrophied interlobular tissue, not infrequently, under- 
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granular degeneration—usually in circumscribed oval patches—the 
, ood aero parts assuming a greenish-yellow hue, and easily detached from 
the surrounding parts—leaving loculi. 

Emphysema may be a concomitant ; usually, however, it is a subsequent 
lesion. 

The serum sometimes found in the bronchial tubes is simply the result of 
overflow from the tubes of the affected parts. 

2nd. The stomachs. As a rule, the first, second, and third divisions are 
healthy. As in all chronic or prolonged diseases the contents of the second 
are comparatively dry, and frequently rolled up into large masses ; while the 
material in the third is dry and hard, the epithelium readily peeling off with 
the cakes of ingesta and the latter showing the impress of the papillze on their 
surfaces. 

Occasionally large irregular ulcers of the mucous coat are found in the 
second, third, and fourth compartments ; these are always preceded by cir- 
cumscribed hyperzemic circles or extravasations—they are not peculiar to 
P.-p., but simply concomitants of it and of many other diseases in which an 
altered condition of the blood is a prominent characteristic ; moreover, 
similar conditions of the coats of the stomach are observable whenever pro- 
longed contact of vegetable matter (containing, in all probability, acrid herbs) 
takes place from arrestation of their functions. 

P.-p., too, may be accompanied or preceded by Epizoétic Eczema; in 
which disease gastric and intestinal lesions are frequent. 

3rd. Jn the intestines, hyperzemic patches (especially in the glands when 
they have taken on vicarious action) and extravasations, followed by ulcera- 
tions, are by no means uncommon. 

4th. Cardiac Pleuritis is a concomitant of the disease ; though, like Em- 
physema and Pericarditis, it is more frequently a subsequent lesion. 

The secondary changes in a Pleuro-pneumonia lung are— 


(a) Organative. (4) Degenerative. 


In the parenchyma and connective tissue, ovganative changes only go or 
when the destructive process is arrested in the second stage, and usuall 
occur in those parts which have not become absolutely necrosed and in whic 
the vessels of supply are partially or wholly pervious. 

It must not be assumed that by the use of the term ovganative | mean to 
imply that the lung-structure is restored to its original condition, or anything 
approaching to it : a lung once injured by Pleuro-pneumonia is never, either 
functionally or organically, restored. 

One method by which apparent organisation of the injured lung may go 
on is by the adhesion of the pulmonary pleura, immediately covering the 
damaged structures, to the contiguous pleura costalis—vessels from the costal, 
shooting into the pulmonary pleura, and thence into the adjacent lung- 
structure, thus supplying it with nourishment. 

Dead (necrosed) lung may be confounded with, first, degenerated tubercle; 
secondly, hydatid or other parasitic cysts. 

It is most likely to be confounded with tubercle when deposits of this 
substance exist in other organs or structures ; but on careful examination the 
resemblance to the brick-like hepatisation—which remains in the most 
a portion of the lung even after the lapse of months—can be distinctly 
traced. 

The necrosed lung is usually in very large masses, though these may be 
connected with smaller adjacent masses, or even with cavities: it never 
undergoes calcareous, and not often caseous, degeneration. Moreover, 
tubercle is always surrounded by healthy connective tissue, and unless de- 
generated, is continuous with it, not separated from the surrounding tissue 
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like P.-p. lung ; neither does the degenerative process— unless it is interpene- 
trated by active granulations—ever commence in the centre, and (unless 
coincidentally) small masses of tubercle are not found in other portions of 
the lungs or in distant organs. 

It is a matter of great moment, medico-legally, that a degenerated Pleuro- 
pneumonia lung should be carefully distinguished from degenerated tubercle ; 
and not only this, but that the practitioner should be able to give a positive 
opinion—in the event of the two conditions existing coincidentally—as to 
which of the two had prior existence, or to which death might reasonably be 
attributed. 

Degenerated hydatid cysts are of a deep yellow colour, show the super 
incumbent layers of the hydatid structure, usually possess a definite form 
undergo calcareous degeneration and may co-exist in other organs. 

Nearly all other parasitic cysts and exudations occur in smail nodules, 
and more frequently than otherwise undergo calcareous degeneration. 


Changes tn the Dead (Necrosed) Lung. 


Coincidentally with (or in some cases earlier) the actual accomplishment 
of necrosis, lymph is thrown out from the vessels of the surrounding struc- 
tures, forming a thin white line of demarcation or segregation between the 
living and the dead lung ; this line is gradually added to by the formation of 
new cicatricial tissue, and from the vessels of the internal surface of this 
encysting wall serum is thrown out, which gradually breaks down the bond 
of connection between the sac and its contents; hence, in cutting through 
such a cyst at this period a quantity of sanious fluidescapes. ‘The separation 
of the sac from the dead structure is not always complete, and in such cases 
the segrega/ing chasm is interrupted. 

In the course of time (depending upon the strength and general healthy 
condition of the animal’s constitution, and the condition of the vessels of 
supply) great activity takes place in the cyst wall; large masses of granula- 
tions are formed, which gradually extend from one side of the cyst to the 
other, and present much the same appearance as the moderator bands of 
the heart. 

The encysted mass slowly disintegrates (liquefies) by the agency of the 
living granulations (the action going on all round the granulations where they 
pierce the dead matter) into a thin, ichorous pus, giving rise to great irregu- 
larity of its outer surface; portions of the mass, when it is forcibly removed, 
being left in the spaces between the granulations. 

All parts of the sac are not equally active; but the more vascular its 
internal surface, and the more vigorous the formation of the granuiations, 
the more rapidly does the imprisoned lung become liquefied and absorbed. 
‘The granulations, as age advances, become paler in colour and tougher 
(more condensed) in texture ; and ultimately—if their growth is not checked 
—fill up the cavity of the cyst ; the lung, in fact, is replaced by an organised 
fibrous mass, which may subsequently become semi-cartilaginous, or undergo 
secondary degenerative processes. If the process of liquefaction goes on 
without absorption, an abscess is formed, the contents of which may be 
odourless or very feetid. In rare cases—z.c., where the interlobular tissue 
has not been so much interfered with, but in which there has been destruction 
of the lobules—the former becomes hypertrophied, and the latter undergoes 
caseation, and is ultimately removed (by degrees) by absorption without the 
formation of an abscess—the appearance produced somewhat resembling 
tubercle. 

If the walls of the sac are inactive and of a pale colour, neither liquefac- 
tion nor absorption of the dead lung results, and it ultimately resembles a 
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piece of dried leather, and bears the same relation to the cyst as the kernel 
of a nut does to the shell. Sometimes the cyst becomes semi-cartilaginous, 
in which case the dead lung is permanently imprisoned and cannot possibly 
undergo any change, nor can it work any harm to the system. In some 
cases ulceration of the wall of the sac takes place and extends through the 
nearest bronchial tube, atmospheric air gains admittance, the contents of the 
cyst undergo decomposition, the breath becomes foetid, auscultation reveals 
a cavernous 7é/e, hectic fever sets in, portions of the dead lung with foetid 
pus, are expectorated, purulent infection (septicemia) follows, and the animal 
rapidly sinks. If the cyst is completely evacuated, and the animal survives, 
its walls collapse, become adherent on their internal surface, and produce a 
cicatrix or puckering externally ; and if the thoracic walls have been origi- 
nally bulged (gzédous) they will now, though gradually, fall in. 

In many instances small masses of degenerated lung become detached, 
and, from ulceration and perforation of the coats of a neighbouring vessel, 
sucked up into the pulmonary circulation: becoming arrested in various 
parts of the sound portions of lung, they lead to the formation of numerous 
small (wz7/éary) abscesses, which may remain discrete, or coalesce and form 
vomicze. 

In other cases thrombi are detached from the coagula in the injured 
vessels, carried away by the circulation, and impacted either in the vessels 
of the sound portions of lung, or in those of other organs; producing 
infarcts, with their usual results, or multiple abscesses. 

The changes in the blood-vessels of the injured lung are those which 
result from occlusion and inflammation of the vessels in any part of the 
body, are often well marked, and have been before noticed. 

Changes in the lymphatic glands—in those cases in which they are not 
destroyed by the active processes induced by the acridity of the lymph—are 
hypertrophy, atrophy, induration, and calcification ; while the lymphatic 
vessels become occluded by the inflammatory changes going on in their 
walls and valves. 

The degenerative changes in the pleural adhesions are molecular and 
ae lead to empyema, with, in many instances, secondary suppurative 
pleuritis. 

Sub-pleural abscesses occasionally occur, and even, in extreme cases, in- 
volve the intercostal muscles, ribs and subcutaneous tissues. 


The results of Pleuro-pneumonia in other structures or organs than those 
originally involved, are—chronic indigestion, chronic tympany, chronic 
diarrhoea, tendency to choking and occasionally dysentery ; emphysema, 
hypertrophy, collapse or pyzemiaof the sound lung ; andepi- or pericarditis. All 
the affections of the digestive organs above mentioned result from one of two 
causes—viz., blood-poisoning, leading to vicarious ulceration, or interference 
with the tenth and sympathetic nerves; the latter cause giving rise to 
debility or partial paralysis of the coats of the involved organs, and con- 
sequently interference with their functions. 

Emphysema results from several combined or independent causes, as 
partial immobility of the diaphragm from the pressure of the hepatised lung 
upon its anterior surface or upon the phrenic nerve ; paralysis or atrophy of 
the muscular fibres of the bronchials, as a consequence of functional inter- 
ference with the tenth nerve ; violent coughing, induced by the lodgment of 
portions of dead lung in the bronchia ; or from the sound lung being over- 
taxed by its having to take on compensatory action. Depending upon the 
cause will be the suddenness or otherwise of the attack of emphysema ; if it 
has been sudden, the alteration in the condition of the victim will be very 
marked, and ultimate recovery—especially if the amount of lung-structure 
onginally injured be 
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Epi- and pericarditis are serious results ; the inflammation is intense, both 
membranes in the earlier stages becoming thickly bestudded with villous- 
like growths of an intensely scarlet hue, and analogous to those seen in the 
early stages of tubercle or pyzemia. 

The inflammation is the result of conveyance (au/o-znoculation) of the acrid 
irritant material from the contiguous diseased lung by the lymphatics,—this 
conveyance, as with the contaminating virus of tubercle, cancer, and ery- 
sipelas, going on only within a limited area. 

The ultimate consequences of this inflammatory process in these mem- 
branes are—the formation of adhesions which circumscribe the action of the 
heart, great thickening and vascularisation of the membranes, hydrops peri- 
cardii and degeneration of the exudate, the latter giving rise to a large 
collection of pus in the pericardial sac. 

It is seldom that the process extends to the walls of the heart or to the 
endocardium ; but the lesions mentioned frequently produce sudden death, 
——> the animal may have appeared previously to be thriving and doing 
well. 

Great care is often required in order to avoid confounding these pericar- 
dial changes with those produced by the penetration of foreign bodies from 
the stomach. In the latter case, the course of the foreign body can be 
traced—its track being marked by circumscribed induration and by dis- 
coloration, the latter resulting either from pigmentation or the formation of 
oxide or sulphide of iron. 

PATHOLOGY. 


In a paper which I contributed to the Veterinary Journal in 1876, 1 made 


the following remarks on the pathological characters of the disease :— 

“From a consideration of the course and history of the disease and of its 
morphological characteristics alone, we are justified in concluding that P.-p. 
is a distinct and specific affection, and that, although the structures which 
have been injured by the localisation of its lesions, secondarily (unless dead), 
undergo inflammatory changes ; primarily, the disease is a purely effusive 
one—z.¢., in the initial stage, effusion—simply and purely—is the character- 
istic lesion ; in the second and third stage, passive are accompanied, and 
finally succeeded, by active processes; and in the subsequent changes 
(which I shall consider hereafter) inflammatory processes alone go on. 

“In order to demonstrate the specific nature of P.-p., we have other 
evidence than that above alluded to—viz., the presence, in the effused serum 
of the first and second stage, of an immense number of highly refractive and 
actively oscillating (Brownian movements), though minute, micrococci— 
similar to those seen in the effusions produced by inoculations—which lose 
their activity and disappear on the advent of sphacelus; being in fact 
replaced by bacteria.” 

Numerous observers, since the above remarks were published, have inves- 
tigated this matter, and many of them have given their views to the world. 
Thus, in 1880, Willems drew attention to the special germ corpuscle or micro- 
éium of Pleuro-pneumonia, and stated that he had succeeded in obtaining it 
from the air of an infected stable, by exposing therein plates containing 
glycerine or water. 

In 1880 the Louvain professors, Verriers and Bruylants, described a 
Pleuro-pneumonia microbium, and stated that they had cultivated it and experi- 
mented with it by inoculation, with the result that the inoculative lesions 
were materially modified, though the microbia existed abundantly in the 
fluids thereof. 

In 1884 T. Poels and W. Nolen of Rotterdam discovered micrococci In 
the pulmonary exudations of bovine Pieuro-pneumonia, and they staie that 
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in its morphological characters and in its behaviour under cultivation it is 
identical with the pneumo-coccus of human Pneumonia ; not only so, but 
they assert further that artificial cultures of the latter produce in cattle 
typical Pleuro-pneumonia. Klein, in noticing the statements of the latter 
observers, takes occasion to express his doubts as to their accuracy, and he 
is not the only pathologist who has done so. 

Great differences of opinion exist as to which part of the lung the effusion 
is first poured out by—z.c., whether by the vessels of the bronchial mucous 
membrane, the connective tissue, or the lobules. For some time I held the 
opinion that the effects of the poison were first exerted on the bronchial 
membrane, and that the infective action spread thence to the adjacent struc- 
tures. I arrived at this conclusion from observing that in many instances 
the bronchial membrane presented traces of diseased action before the sur- 
rounding structures were much involved. This opinion I have since seen 
good reason to modify, as in very many cases extensive parenchymal effusion 
and consolidation exist with but slight, and comparatively recent, changes in 
the bronchial mucous membrane ; and I am now inclined to think that the 
various components of the lung are attacked indifferently. 

That the latter is the correct view of the case, I am more than ever con- 

vinced, and that while several, or the whole, of the component parts of a 
lung may be, and often are, simultaneously involved, the primary lesion may 
be located in either one of them individually. If its primary effects were 
exerted on the bronchial membrane, it is not likely that we should have so 
many sa// centres of disease in the lungs of one and the same animal. 
_ 2ndly. I think there is not much difficulty in explaining the fact that the 
greatest amount of secondary interstitial inflammation takes place at the base 
of the lung, when we consider that here the connective tissue is more 
abundant than elsewhere, that it is nearest to the centre of circulation, and 
that it is exposed to the multiplied action of the infective particles contained 
in the lymph, by the convergence of the lymph vessels towards this particular 
part in order to reach the pulmonary and bronchial glands. That the 
secondary inflammatory action is more intense here than elsewhere, is, I 
think, plainly shown by the ulcerated condition of the proximal extremities 
of the large bronchi, and by the fibrinous plugs (by which they are usually 
occluded) giving evidence of far greater age at the proximal than at the 
distal extremities. It will be frequently found that the proximal portions of 
the plugs are not only opaque, dense, and hard, but that they show numerous 
depressions corresponding to the granulations on the interior of the tubes, 
while the peripheral portions are only semi-solid and translucent. 

That Pleuro-pneumonia is due to a specific virus I have, as before remarked, 
very little doubt, but the exact nature and mode of action of this virus is at 
present a mystery : that the virus is endowed with great vitality, that it is 
disseminated by intermediary bearers, that, having once gained access to the 
system, it reproduces itself, and, like other ferments, produces well-marked 
local effects upon important organs: and that it produces a zymotic action 
in the blood—are facts proved by its clinical characters and its general 
behaviour: but why it should not exert any effect on the lungs when intro- 
duced into the system by inoculation, though giving rise to pathological 
changes in the tissues of the inoculated part exactly identical with those seen 
in the lungs (the same peculiar microscopical bodies which I have before 
described being even found in the fluids of the lungs and the inoculated 
tissues alike) ; why, after inoculation, such a comparatively long period 
should elapse before any effects are visible ; why its period of incubation is 
in so many instances of great length ; what becomes of the virus after it is 
inhaled—z.c., whether it lies dormant in the bronchioles and air-cells, or 
becomes absorbed into the blood, and circulates and retains its vitality there, 
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waiting until the condition of the system is favourable for its further repro- 
duction—or, why its effects should be exerted on the lungs alone ?—are 
questions which we cannot at present solve, any more than we can assign a 
reason for the remarkable behaviour of the poison of Rabies, and the peculiar 
elective affinities of other vires, or even of toxological agents. 

Looking at the fact that the lungs alone present the lesions of the disease, 
we might be inclined to the conclusion that the instant effect of the virus 
would be exerted directly upon these organs without the necessity of its 
being absorbed into the blood, but such is not the case; it is primarily 
absorbed, producing a febrile action similar to that of other vires, subse- 
quently inducing a local pulmonary lesion, in some way which at present we 
do not quite understand. 

That the fluids of a P.-p. lung produce an infective form of inflammation 
is certain—the fact being amply demonstrated by its effect on the lung-tissue, 
and on the tissues of animals (not only cattle, but dogs) and man when 
introduced therein, and in the bronchial lymphatic glands as it passes through 
them. One or two peculiarities I may note in reference to this virus, viz. 
that it does not appear to exert any irritative effects on mucous membranes 
when applied to them, as I have on several occasions had small quantities of 
the fluids, while making autopsies, projected into my eyes without experi- 
encing any ill effects ; neither do the diseased lungs when ingested appear 
to produce any other effects upon animals than, in some instances, a moderate 
attack of diarrhoea ; and the lymph does not produce any effect on the 
bronchial membrane when injected directly into the windpipe, or when it 
finds its way from the overflowing tubes of the diseased into those of the 
healthy lobes ; lastly, the effects of lymph on the uninvolved portions of lung 
when it gravitates thereto from superjacent diseased parts, are very different 
from what is seen in the parts primarily attacked. 


PREVENTION. 


The consideration of the measures to be employed in the prevention of 
this disease opens up a wide field for discussion, and it is a point upon which 
everybody connected with cattle considers himself qualified to give an opinion. 

The character and extent of preventative measures recommended depend 
largely upon the individual views entertained of the nature of the disease— 
z.c., whether it is infectious avd contagious, only infectious, ov only contagious. 

Inoculation, as a preventative measure, is the one which claims our greatest 
attention. It is by no meansa new method. Fleming, in his Ve¢erinary 
Sanitary Science and Police, vol. i., p. 431, directs attention to the fact of its 
having been proposed and performed by Willems of Hasselt (Belgium) in 
1852; and that at that time the operation was much discredited (probably 
from a want of sufficient observation) by a large majority of veterinarians. 
Very recently the fact has been brought to light that the operation is, amongst 
the Moors of Senegambia, one of great antiquity. An annotation in the 
American Journal of Comparative Medicine and Science for July, 1885, will 
show this :— 

“ PREVENTIVE INOCULATION OF PLEURO-PNEUMONIA.—Certainly one 
of the most interesting historical and zoological facts recently unearthed by 
veterinary inquirers is one relating to the preventive inoculation of Pleuro- 
pneumonia by an African tribe. _It is published in the Annales de Medecine 
Veterinaire of May, 1885. It appears that in 1880 the distinguished anthro- 
pologist and statician, Auatrefages, communicated to the Belgian Academy 
of Sciences the existence of a peculiar race of oxen in Senegambia, dis- 
covered by Dr. A. J. de Rochebrunne. This race, whose characters are 
fixed, is marked by a ¢Azrd horn, identical in its nature and mode of develop- 
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ment with the frontal horns, but seated on the nasal region, where the bony 
elements, undergoing a sort of ‘functional osteoporosis,’ furnish a true core 
for it. 

“ Now, it appears that since time immemorial, the Moors and other races 
of Senegambia have practised preventive inoculation by plunging a knife or 
other instrument into the lungs of an animal, dead of epizootic Pneumonia, 
and then ‘ vaccinating’ the herd on the nasal region. The development of 
the third horn at the spot of inoculation was supposed by Colin to be due in 
part at least to the local stimulation thus produced, but this theory is dis- 
regarded by the editors of the above-named journal. The latter conclude by 
saying : ‘The origin of the dos ¢riceres will, without doubt, remain an enigma 
for a long time to come. But whatever it may turn out, the study of this 
race has made us acquainted with a process of preventive inoculation which 
indeed need not surprise us as being practised by a people who, from an 
equally distant period, have been in the habit of inoculating healthy persons 
with the virus of those afflicted with small-pox.” 

Fleming also calls attention to the favourable results of inoculation in 
various countries—as Belgium, Holland, Northern Italy, the Southern Tyrol, 
North Germany, France, South Africa, and the United States—and mentions 
such authorities as Reynal, Haubner, Ulrich, and other eminent veterinary 
surgeons, as entertaining a high opinion of its utility. 

In an editorial article in the VETERINARY JOURNAL for April, 1877, Mr. 
Fleming says—“ The evidence in favour of protective inoculation for this 
disease is now, it may be said, overwhelming. In every part of tlie world 
where it has been tried its value appears to have been amply demonstrated, 
often even when the operation has been rudely performed by amateurs. The 
scientific experimental evidence is also most decisive and interesting, and we 
purpose referring to it at an early opportunity. We have now only to note 
that, by a decree of February 10, the Dutch Government has authorised the 
burgomasters to order the compulsory inoculation of all cattle which have 
become suspected through cohabitation with diseased ones: the operation 
to be performed by a qualified veterinary surgeon, and the State to defray 
the cost—fifty centimes for each animal. If the supply of virus fails, the 
burgomaster may adjourn the inoculations, on the advice of the district 
veterinary surgeon, until the latter can procure more, which he must do as 
speedily as possible. If the owner or guardian of the cattle opposes the 
inoculation, legal measures are to be taken against him. Suspected cattle 
which, on the information of the veterinary surgeon, cannot be sufficiently 
isolated at pasture, shall, with all the precautions indicated by the latter, be 
moved to stables, and there isolated for the period prescribed by the royal 
decree of October 30, 1872.” 

In a communication in the VETERINARY JOURNAL for December, 1575, by 
Mr. H. A. Bradshaw, M.R.C.V.S., Portrush, strong evidence is given in 
favour of the protective influence of inoculation. 

In Australia the matter has been extensively and patiently investigated for 
some years, one of the most enthusiastic of these investigators being Mr. 
Graham Mitchell, F.R.C.V.S., of Melbourne. Mr. Mitchell’s experience has 
led him to entertain an opinion highly favourable to inoculation. 

I have myself received independent evidence from several sources of its 
great success in Australia. Mr.A. Grey tells me that during his stay in New 
South Wales, the protective influence of inoculation was so generally acknow- 
ledged as to lead the Executive to prohibit importation of cattle unless good 
evidence of their having been successfully inoculated could be produced. 

It must not, however, be assumed from these remarks that inoculation has 
no opponents in our Colonies ; contrariwise, it has many, and, judging from 
the communications which have from time to time appeared in colonial news- 
papers, bitter ones too. 
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Having mainly referred to the matter from a foreign point of view, we will 
see what is known of it at home. 

About the year 1859, when I was a neophyte in veterinary practice, the 
subject of inoculation received a large share of public attention ; and in some 
parts of the Midland Counties the operation was had recourse to very exten- 
sively, and was performed in a variety of ways ; one enthusiast, a cow-doctor 
—who had by some process of reasoning arrived at the conclusion that the 
liver was the seat of the poison—inoculating with small portions of the livers 
of affected animals. My preceptor, Mr. B. Keith of Market Drayton, prac- 
tised inoculation successfully. From some cause the operation at that time 
fell into disrepute, and was abandoned. 

When I commenced my collegiate course, scarcely an animal came into 
the City of London that did not carry palpable evidence of having been sub- 
jected to inoculation ; most of them, indeed, claiming close relationship with 
the Manx cats. About this time, too, or somewhat earlier, the subject re- 
ceived much attention in Scotland, and some of the most eminent veteri- 
narians practised inoculation extensively. From causes which I cannot 
explain, but certainly not always from ignorance or carelessness on the part 
of the operator, the operation was discontinued entirely in Scotland, and to 
a great extent also in London. 

Inoculation has been practised in the Metropolis for the last thirty years 
by Mr. Priestman, who has probably inoculated more cows than any other 
member of the profession in any of the English-speaking countries ; and he 
calculates that the loss arising from P.-p., should it break out in an inoculated 
stock, is about 6 per cent. Mr. Priestman also finds, as I and others have 
done, that if the disease is incubating in the system of an animal, inoculation 
does not arrest its development. 

There are those now in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh whose experience 
of the operation at the time of which I speak has led them to declare recently 
that they would not again allow it to be performed on their animals on any 
consideration whatever. ‘ 

In the Appendix to the Veterinary Report of the Privy Council Office for 
1874, an instance is quoted where Pleuro-pneumonia broke out in a stock of 
dairy cows which had been successfully inoculated by Mr. Priestman. 

In the Veterinarian, October 1878, the following note occurs :—“ The 
Minister of Agriculture writes from Berlin to the President of the Central 
Agricultural Society of Saxony, stating that he is continuing his researches 
and experiments on the value of inoculation in Pleuro-pneumonia, but that 
heis not as yet sufficiently convinced of its efficacy as a preservative measure, 
to contemplate the introduction of any law rendering it compulsory.” _ 

Recently the matter has been again revived and brought into prominent 
notice in Edinburgh by the individual exertions and zealous efforts of an old 
pupil of the Dick Veterinary College, Mr. Richard Rutherford, of Bread- 
street. Having had the advantage ofan extensive and personal acquaintance 
with the operation as practised by Mr. Graham Mitchell in Australia, Mr. 
Rutherford—who long ago expressed to me his determination of bringing it 
prominently forward at the earliest opportunity—has quietly and persever- 
ingly been experimenting in the dairies of Edinburgh and Leith, and, so far 
as I can vouch from personal knowledge, with apparently gratifying 
success. 

I have frequently remarked that this is a subject for imperial, not for 
individual consideration, and I repeat the remark here. A few experiments 
have been carried out in the Brown Institute in London, by Professor 
Duguid, under the auspices of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
and, so far as they have gone, the results have been positive in favour of 
inoculation. 
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Undoubtedly the operation of inoculation has some drawbacks, but can 
we find in anything good unmixed with evil? 

Mode of performing the operation.—Many methods have been adopted at 
different times and by different operators. The introduction of the virus 
under the skin by the aid of a pipette, a grooved needle, or a woollen supposi- 
tory, incision and scarification of the skin, and bringing the inoculative 
matter in direct contact with the abraded surface, have each their advocates. 

The most scientific and easy method of operating is by the use of the 
hypodermic (subcutaneous) syringe, and i am much surprised that this 
method has not been adopted by veterinary surgeons, as its advantages over 
others are very obvious, and all that is required is a small preliminary 
incision through the skin, in order to facilitate the introduction of the needle. 
Next to the subcutaneous introduction of the lymph by the syringe, I most 
certainly prefer the wool/en suppository (which is the method practised by 
Mr. Rutherford), viz., the introduction of one or two strands of ordinary 
stocking yarn, about two inches in length, underneath the skin; the yarn 
having been previously saturated in lymph, and introduced by the aid of a 
curved needle and previcus incision with a lancet or rowelling scissors. 

It is not necessary to introduce the suppository in the form of a seton, its 
insertion as a rowel or plug is quite sufficient ; and this can be accomplished 
with great facility by the use of an ordinary pair of dressing scissors, or by 
my combined neurotome and needle. 

In a report issued from the Brown Institute some time ago, Dr. Burdon- 
Sanderson gives details of fifteen cases of successful intravenous inoculation 
—two or three drams of lymph being introduced into the posterior aural vein 
by the aid of a canula attached to a hypodermic syringe, care being taken to 
avoid introducing the lymph into the surrounding connective tissue. 

If the seton is used it may be moved backwards and forwards, once either 
way, in about twelve hours after introduction, and wholly removed in twenty- 
four. The moving of the suppository ensures the lymph coming in contact 
with an absorbing surface and allows of the escape of any fluid which may 
be thrown out by the irritated vessels. Ifthe yarn is left in for too long a 
period, it undergoes decomposition, and may originate septicaemia. 

Point of introduction of the virus.—Various parts of the body have been 
chosen by different operators in which to introduce the lymph, the parts 
usually chosen being those devoid of hair. The most convenient, and the 
most free from a variety of objections, is the distal extremity of the tail, or 
rather about two or three inches therefrom, and for the purpose of future 
observation the hair should be previously removed close to the skin, for a 
distance of three or four inches. 

The material for Inoculation.—Great care must be exercised in the choice 
of this. The following particulars should be strictly observed :— 

1stly. The lymph should be taken from the lungs of a healthy animal—z.z., 
from one free from any other disease, particularly tubercle or cancer. 

2ndly. And, if possible, when the disease is in its very earliest stage. 

3rdly. It must not be taken from the actually diseased part of lung, but 
from the surrounding healthy parts, in which there is always more or less 
lymph which has infiltrated from the adjacent affected portions. Neither 
must it be taken from the effusions in the cavity of the chest or from the 
bronchial tubes. 

4¢hly. Great care must be exercised in the removal of the lymph from the 
lung-tissue. This can be done (a) by the aid of a pipette, or a subcutaneous 
syringe, from the interlobular tissue ; (4) by inserting small canulz or grooved 
needles or teat syphons in the interlobular tissue, and allowing it to drain 
out into porcelain or glass vessels ; (c) by puncturing the interlobular tissue 
with a lancet, and applying gentle pressure; (@) by cutting the lung into 
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sections, and placing the sections on any ordinary drainer. Whatever 
method is adopted, the introduction of extraneous matter must be avoided, 
and every instrument or vessel used must be scrupulously clean. 

5¢hly. The collection of the fluid should be accomplished in as pure an 
atmosphere as possible, and where the fluid is not wanted for immediate use 
it should be preserved—(I have successfully inoculated with lymph 
preserved with one part of glycerine to three of lymph for fifteen months, or 
nearly two years, and I have succeeded with preserved where fresh lymph 
has failed)—in stoppered bottles, or corked bottles effectually sealed. A 
small quantity (two per cent.) of common salt may be added to the lymph 
with the view of more effectually preserving it, without interfering with its 
activity. It may be collected in capillary tubes in the same way as in the 
collection of vaccine matter. 

6thly. The lymph should be co'lected as soon after death as practicable, 
If it were possible to obtain sufficient lymph for the purpose, reinoculation, 
with the exudation from the tail, would be preferable, and quite as successful. 
Scientifically, the use of cultivated virus is indicated, but the trouble and 
time of carrying on cultivation to a sufficient extent is scarcely called for, 
seeing that we can minimise, as we now do, the percentage of mortality ; one 
good result might however accrue, viz., the absolute preservation of the tail 
——a matter of great importance to cattle in hot weather. 

In the choice of animals for inoculation, and their treatment during the 
period of inoculation, some care is also required. 

It were manifestly unwise to inoculate an animal whose appearance be- 
tokened the existence of any chronic disease, such as tubercle, and if evidence 
exists (though it must be borne in mind that the source from which this evi- 
dence comes—viz., the owner—is not always trustworthy, as whenever 
Pleuro- pneumonia exists in a byre and an animal shows any symptom of 
illness—even though it is only indigestion—the conclusion is at once arrived 
at that it is suffering from P.-p.) that an animal has been the subject of P.-p. 
inoculation is useless, as, if it were true that one attack gave immunity from 
— the natural disease mst be more protective than a localised arti- 
ficial one. 

Some operators—Mr. Rutherford amongst them—will not operate under 
these circumstances ; neither will some inoculate if the animal is already the 
—- of disease, while others assert that the operation has a curative 
effect. 

During the period of inoculation strict attention should be paid to hygiene, 
the tails kept as clean as possible, and in hot weather the byres should be 
kept cool, and the animals protected from the attack of flies, as they cannot, 
if the inoculation is successful, protect themselves, owing to the great sore- 
ness of the tail. The inoculation of recently calved cows (as has been often 
proved in Mr. Rutherford’s experience, and as I have had opportunities of 
seeing myself in one or two animals upon which that gentleman has operated) 
is injudicious, as the system is in an unhealthy state, and consequently 
untoward results are liable to follow. A fortnight is about the time allowed 
by Mr. Rutherford to elapse after calving before inoculating. 

If the weather is favourable and not too hot, no harm can accrue from 
allowing the animals to go out to grass, particularly during the day ; but 
exposure to inclement weather must be avoided. 

General and local effects of inoculation—The systemic effects are not 
always well marked, but in some cases a certain degree of fever—the ther- 
mometer indicating about 103” Fahr.—is observed ; there may be, so far as 
my observation and inquiries are concerned, a little falling off in the quantity 
of milk in the case of milch cows, and, occasionally, a little interference with 
the appetite simultaneously with the elevation of the temperature, and also 
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slight excitement of the circulation, as indicated by quickened pulse. | am 
here assuming that the inoculation is successful, and its course regular. The 
eneral effects are developed with the advent of the local symptoms. 

The local effects are as follows :—In a period varying on an average from 
six to ten days, the inoculated part becomes swollen, hot, and tender, and 
the hair erect ; the incision may gape or discharge a serous or sero-purulent 
fluid, and when the inoculation is quite successful a straw or amber-coloured 
serosity oozes from the dermis, and collects in the form of more or less 
distinct but small vesicles ; in some cases no vesicles are formed, the serum 
simply oozing out and flowing evenly over the surface of the skin ; if vesicles 
are formed, they burst and discharge their contents in the course of a day 
or two ; in either case the fluid becomes inspissated from exposure to the 
atmosphere, and forms, with the epidermis and hair, an adherent scurfy or 
scabby mass, which in the process of time falls off leaving the skin more or 
less roughened, wrinkled, and hardened, and the hair somewhat erect. 

The whole process, from the day of inoculation to the period of desicca- 
tion, occupies from four to six weeks. 

If no local effects are produced within twenty-one days or thereabouts, the 
advisability of reinoculation may be considered. 


(To be continued.) 


Obituarp. 


THE deaths are reported of Alexander Bain, Liverpool, who graduated April, 
1877 ; Richard Hudson, Clarborough, who graduated January, 1843 ; Charles 
Parnell, Oakham, who graduated April, 1858 ; and Frederick Chamberlain, 
Bawtry, Yorks. 

We are also sorry to announce the sudden death of Mr. H. A. Towlson, 
who graduated in 1880. and died at Uttoxeter on October igth, at the early 
age of thirty years. The deceased was a very promising young member of 
the profession, and was highly respected by all who knew him. 


By the death of M. Magne, France has lost the oldest member of the 
veterinary teaching body. For many years director of the Alfort Veterinary 
School, he had been for some time on the retired list when, on the 27th of 
August, he died, at the advanced age of eighty-two years. Distinguished as 
a teacher, a member of the Académie of Medicine, Société Nationale 
@Agriculture de France, and many other learned societies, M. Magne has 
long been known by his many valuable writings. Among the works due to 
his prolific pen we may mention “La Nouvelle Flore Frangaise,” and the 
“Traité d’Agriculture Pratique et d’Hygiene Vétérinaire Générale.” 


UWeterinary Departurent. 


LieuT.-GENERAL SIR FRED. ROBERTS, Commander-in-Chief of the Madras 
Army, in his valedictory General Order of the 17th August, issued on 
assuming command of the Forces in India, says: “The Medical, Com- 
missariat, Transport, and Veterinary Departments have earned my cordial 
acknowledgments by the careful discharge of their own particular duties.” 


Major-General Sir Charles Warren, commanding the troops in Bechuana- 
land, in his final despatch oa the termination of operations in that country, 
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writes: “ Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon Duck and the officers of his 
Department, have carried out their work to my entire satisfaction.” 


Fred Smith is undergoing a course of study in Practical Hygiene, at the 
Royal Victoria Military Hospital, Netley. 


Notes and News. 


RAbIES.—This alarming disease appears to be very prevalent, and in 
various parts of the country deaths have been reported of people who had 
been bitten by rabid dogs. Rabies has also broken out among a new pack 
of hounds at Buntingford, Herts, with which Mr. Swindells, then we master, 
was about to hunt the Pukeridge country. It is more than strange that no 
proper steps are taken to eradicate this scourge. 


CONTAGIOUS PLEURO-PNEUMONIA IN HOLLAND.—For some months now, 
Holland has been entirely free from the Lung Plague, thanks to the energetic 
manner in which slaughter of the diseased and infected, and protective 
inoculation of other cattle, have been carried out. 


THE WATER PLAGUE.—The Moskauer Deutsche Zettung announces that 
M. Pelommikoff, Professor of Botany at Moscow, has discovered upon the 
banks of the Oka, in the neighbourhood of that city, a wild aquatic plant of 
the same kind as that which excited so much attention among the botanists 
of Western Europe when it made its appearance there half a century ago. 
This plant, the L/odea Canadensis, was first discovered in the rivers of 
Canada at the beginning of the century. In Germany it is called the 
Wasserpest, the vegetation of this plant being so rapid that under favourable 
conditions as to soil and climate it soon forms such a dense tangle of leaves 
and stems as to make navigation impossible. 


THE Busy BEE.—Few people have any idea of the labour that bees have 
to expend in the gathering of honey. Here is a calculation which will show 
how industrious the ‘‘ busy ” bee really is. Let us suppose the insects confine 
their attention to clover fields. Each head of clover contains about sixty 
separate flower tubes, in each of which is a portion of sugar not exceeding 
the five-hundredth part of a grain. Therefore, before one grain of sugar can 
be got, the bee must insert its proboscis in 500 clover tubes. Now there are 
7,000 grains in a pound, so that it follows that 3,500,000 clover tubes must be 
sucked in order to obtain but one pound of honey. 


GANGRENE FROM LEOPARD’s CLAws.—Speaking of the Ceylon leopard, 
Baker says : The blow from the paw is immensely powerful, and at one stroke 
will rip open a bullock like a knife, but the after effects of the wound are 
still more to be dreaded than the force of the blow. There is a peculiar 
poison in the claw which is highly dangerous. This is caused by the putrid 
flesh which they are constantly tearing, and which is apt to cause gangrene 
by inoculation.—Zight Years’ Wanderings in Ceylon. 


HornNs.—Linnzus observes that the sounder the condition the reindeer 
is in, the sooner it loses its horns ; that the Laplanders judge of their state 
of health from this circumstance; and also that the doe keeps 
her horns till she brings forth her calf; but that, if she be barren, 
she loses them in the winter, thus showing whether she be in calf or not. 
Erman says of the reindeer amongst the Ostyaks in Siberia : “The 
renewal of the antlers would seem to depend but little on the influence of 
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temperature and climate, for it takes place in the same month here as in 

Germany, notwithstanding the interval of eight-and-thirty days which 

separates the first appearance of foliage in Central Germany from the 

— phenomenon in the neighbourhood of Beresov.”—7vravels in 
20eria. 

THE YAK’S TONGUE.—The wild yak or bison of Central Asia is in Tibet 
hunted by large dogs. It is horribly fierce, falling upon you with horns and 
chest ; and if he rasps you with his tongue, it is so rough as to scrape the 
flesh from the bones.—HooKER, Himalayan Journals. 

CASTRATION IN CEYLON.—“Bulls are castrated by compressing the 
testicles between two pieces of wood. Castration is in general not per- 
formed until the animal be about three or four years of age. By this opera- 
tion the texture of the gland appears to be completely destroyed ; inflam- 
mation and swelling follow the compression. Eventually the substance of 
the testicles seems to be absorbed. According to report, death rarely follows 
this rude operation.”—MARSHALL, Notes on the Medical Topography of 
Ceylon. 

ARSENIC POISONING.—Two horse-keepers in the employ of Mr. Horrell, 
the well-known breeder of horses, of Thorney, Cambridgeshire, have been 
arrested on a charge of having administered arsenic to horses in their em- 
ployer’s stable. The poison had been given to the animals in their food, in 
order to improve their appearance. Nine horses (some of them valued at 
£100 each) have died, and it was believed that five others would succumb. 

SPRATTS PATENT.—We notice that “Spratts Patent,” London, were 
awarded the first prize for dog, poultry, and game appliances at the 
Dairy Show, Islington. This firm supply a very useful illustrated list of 
appliances, post free on application. 

DEATH OF A HORSE FROM FRIGHT.—A valuable horse, the property of 
Mr. Lowe, of Runporn, took fright in the High Street, Aldershot, recently, at 
the sight of a large elephant belonging to a travelling circus, The horse 
became very excited, bolted a few yards, broke a blood-vessel, and dropped 
dead on the spot. ‘ 
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HORSE-SHOEING. 


S1R,— At a late meeting of the Central Veterinary Medical Society, a novel 
shoe was exhibited by Mr. Sheather. The principle of its construction was 
the union of a tip with a leather sole, and a compound leather and india- 
rubber cushion at the heels. Among the advantages of the shoe are that it 
gives the horse a good foothold, and so lessens concussion that the natural 
elasticity of the pasterns and fetlocks is allowed frec play. Horses shod for 
a few months with these shoes have been found to travel with greatly improved 
action, others have recovered soundness, and bent-kneed horses have regained 
a straight position of limb. ; 

In answer to questions, Mr. Sheather said “the first cost of the shoe would 
be greater than ordinary shoes and pads, but that the difference would be 
considerably lessened by taking into account the long time the shoe is found 
to wear. In many cases, aftera month’s wear it was only necessary to renew 
the iron tip. Adove all points, in estimating the relative value of this system 
of shoeing, was to be reckoned the great saving of horse-flesh ; it was in the 
legs that horses used for hard work in towns first failed, and there was in this 
method of shoeing the means of preventing that injury to the feet and limbs 
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which resulted in time from ordinary shoeing.” From which I conclude that 
Mr. Sheather not only recommends the shoe as_ beneficial for diseased feet, 
but intends it to replace all other shoes for sound as well as unsound feet. 

This shoe, which produces such beneficial results,was not originally intended 
as a “cure all,” as a panacea for all the ills that befall the horses feet and 
limbs ; but its beauties were discovered by accident ; his “ chief expectation 
was to remedy and prevent corns,” this shoe not only answered the purpose, 
but poor feet were found to improve under its wear. 

In the discussion which ensued, Mr. W. Hunting dilates on this point, and 
was “struck by the fact, that it (Mr. Sheather’s article) was written after a 
complete trial of the shoe ; 7¢ zs, therefore, no hypothetical theory of expected 
benefits, but a scientific explanation of proved results.” 

Probably I am entertaining an erroneous opinion, and, if I saw this shoe, I 
would have as favourable an opinion left on my mind as was apparently, left 
on the minds of Messrs. Hunting, Dudgeon, Broad, and Professor Pritchard ; 
but under the circumstances I hav’nt, nor do I agree with Mr. Hunting that 
Mr. Sheather's pamphlet is a “ scientific explanation of proved results” ; in 
fact, I am at variance with the favourable opinion of the society, that it will 
answer for all sorts of feet—sound and unsound. From the very fact that 
leather is an absorbent, and rubber a better one, I cannot but conclude that 
in the long run the shoe will prove injurious. 

Shoeing, though a necessary evil, is still anevil. We add iron to a horses 
hoof as a protection, to prevent the wear and tear which would occur without 
it ; we use iron not because we want to, but because it is the very best thing 
we know of for that purpose. Almost everything else has been tried and has 
failed from one cause or another, rubber and leather among them ; and it is 
rather premature, on a few months’ trial, to conclude that a combination of 
two materials, each of which, taken separately has failed, should produce 
such an overwhelming success, because temporary benefits have accrued 
therefrom. 

Mr. Sheather did not anticipate anything approaching the good results he 
has obtained ; “ my chief expectation was to remedy and prevent corns” ; 
and I certainly am curious to know if his chief expectation was realised? It 
would be a very different matter to prove that a certain shoe prevented corns, 
and, if by remedying is meant curing, I have always considered it an im- 
possibility. I myself find no difficulty in re/éeving “ corn” by shoeing, but 
relieving and removing the discolouration are two different things. Again, ° 
my professor at college always taught me to regard “corn” as a symptom. 
He scouted the idea of its being caused by a ruptured blood-vessel or that 
it is due to a bruise, or a/ways to bad shoeing, as he had seen horses with 
“corns ” that never wore a shoe. 

The mere fact that Mr. Sheather found out the utility of his shoe while 
experimenting on “ corns,” is pretty conclusive evidence that said “ corny” 
feet were afflicted with other troubles as well ; so that, unknown to himself, 
he was often treating the causes of “corn,” while attempting to remove a 
symptom. 

Dr. Hamili’s theory as to the cause of “ corn,” is that it is dueto a disease 
of thestructure from whence the discoloured horn is secreted, and this, in itself, 
is due to other causes ; so that we may consider that where we have “corn” 
we have always some other trouble. Every smith, every horseman, and every- 
body else, knows a sure cure for “corn.” First, it is cut out, and some 
powerful material inserted in it; later on the heels are opened and the quarters 
rasped ; the “calk” is shifted ; leather is tried on a bar shoe, &c. They all 
give relief—for a time—but in the long run are decidedly injurious—aye, 


ruinous. 


With such feet Mr, Sheather’s shoe cannot but be a success, that is, it is 
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an improvement on those methods now in use by the smith; it will have a 
tendency to replace these measures, because the beauties of his method can 
be made so very apparent to the owner, and often to the smith, and as the 
action of a cushion on the heels will, in very many instances, give immediate 
relief ; its after injurious effects will, doubtless, be laid to some other cause. 
It is a means of relief /ess zzjurious than many practices now in use, all ot 
which practices would be better done away with. As to being equal to Jroper 
shoeing, I cannot believe it ; as to ever replacing ordixary shoeing, it will 
depend on what ordinary shoeing is. In Providence, ordinary shoeing 
might be replaced by almost anything with benefit. At present scientific 
shoeing replaces it. But if by ordinary shoeing it meant proper or correct 
shoeing, as it is understood to-day, I can only assert my belief, not only that 
it never will replace it, but that it will prove a failure, unless its use is 
restricted to a therapeutical measure. In this sense alone it will be sufficiently 
abused. 

As a therapeutical measure I can see its benefits. The tip will admit of 
expansion, and the pad, by acting asa cushion to the heels, will give the 
animal confidence—by relieving the pain which his own weight formerly 
induced—to stand full and firm, thus giving, as is claimed by Mr. Sheather, 
a good play on the tendons, the functions of the frog and the circulation are 
restored, and if it were not for the absorbent action of the leather and rubber 
pad and sole, we would have an excellent shoe ; which, if it would not be all 
that is claimed for it by Mr. Sheather, still would be an excellent thing, and 
an easy remedy for many of the ills that horse-flesh unnecessarily is obliged 
to suffer. The only advantage of this shoe, however, over an ordinary tip, 
is the cushion. What substance is there which will answer the purpose of a 
cushion that is not injurious to the horse’s feet? What will Mr. Sheather’s 
shoe do that correct shoeing will not do, if not so quickly, at least more 
permanently ? 

It may seem unjust, or even absurd, for me to criticise a shoe I have never 
seen ; but it is not so much the shoe as the principle of absorption I recom- 
mend as a “saving of horseflesh.” Yet, I ask the question in all honesty, 
is there anything new in it? Is there anything in it which should hold spell- 
bound an entire body of scientific men? Is there anything of value in the 
principle which has not been admitted long ago? Is there anything in it 
which has not proved a failure long ago? Had I found the shoe advanced 
in a sporting paper I should have passed it over without a second thought, 
concluding it was an advertisement of some old company, formed with a 
renewed capital, to make some old idea popular ; but when I see it brought 
before a veterinary meeting among English veterinarians, to whom we on 
this side of the Atlantic look up to, and from whom we expect so much, it is 
but natural we should expect, at least, some scientific discussion on the 
subject. It is unnecessary to say we were disappointed. There seemed to be 
a general acceptance of its scéentific value, because it had power of benefit 
ina few cases, “The Fellows present were thoroughly impressed with the 
practical merits of the shoe, and recognised its usefulness. A remark by Mr. 
Broad which, taken by itself, the writer is in perfect accord with, but as the 
finate to a discussion which implies—without one demurring word—that the 
shoe is a “ sure cure” for most troubles in thefeet and limbs, and a preventive 
of all, and that it will soon supersede all other methods of shoeing, I am 
not in accord ; nor do I agree with the apparent opinion, acquiesced in by 
silence, of the Central Veterinary Medical Society, that we have reached a 
new era in the science of shoeing, and that the acme of perfection has been 
arrived at in Mr. Sheather’s Patent Shoe. 

Providence, U.S.A. Joun A. MCLAUGHLIN, D.V.S. 

August 25, 1835. 
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MRS. BOWLES’ FUND.—FURTHER CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Amount received up to September 14th, 1885... 
Mr. A. McCallum, Edinburgh I Ilo 
» Charles Hunting eee O15 o 
Owen Thomas ... eee eee one 010 o 
» E. H. Elder ae ose 6 
» Thomas Foreman ons one ese eee 010 o 
Professor Williams... 
Mrs. Robert Ockleston, Daughter of the late John ‘Greaves, VS. 200 
Dr. Fleming, P.V.S. ... ne 
£39 0 

Oct. 16th, 1885. THOMAS GREAVES, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


X.Y. Z.—The only work which refers to any extent to Veterinary Dietetics is 
Fitzwygram’s ‘‘ Horses and Stables.” 
Several communications and reports are held over until next month, 


Communications, Books, Journals, etc., Received. 


ComMUNICATIONS have been received from J. Gresty, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
D. C. Pallin, A.V.D., Dublin; F, C. Mahon, Southsea ; J. Brodie Gresswell, Louth ; 
A. J. Haslam, A.V.D., Egypt ; T. Bonhiil, Kirkcudbright ; J. McLaughlin, 
Providence, U.S.A. ; R. H. Dyer, Limerick ; G. Howe, oF ne Ww. Hill, 
London; J. Matthews, A.V.D., London ; J. Brodie, Honolulu ; s C.8. 
Lyman, ‘Boston, Tweedley, Glasgow; Messrs. Spratt, Cart- 
ledge, Sheffield ; E. Hodgkinson, Uttoxeter. 


Books AND PAMPHLETs: Arbeiten aus dem Kaiserlichen Cesundheitsamte 
(Erster Band); A. Zundel, Der Gesundheitszustand der Hausthiere in Elsass- 
Lothringen ; E. Laval lard, Rap rts sur les Opérations du service de la Cavalerie et 
des Fourrages pendant l'Exercice, 1884; ae Manuale pei Maniscalchi ; 
D. Vigezzi, Nevrotomia, Nevrectomia, Nevrectenia ; 4. Degive, Die Lungenseuche. 


JouRNALS, ETC.: evista Balear di Medicina, Farmacia y Veterinaria; 
Journal of iene and Natural Science; Wochenschrift fiir Thierheilkunde und 
Viehzucht ; Revista Popular de la Exposicion Rural; Der Hufschmied ; Recueil de 
Medecine Vétérinaire; Animal World; Chicago Live Stock Journal; Clinica 
Vi eterinaria ; British Medical Journal; American Veterinary Review; Revue 
Vétérinaire; L’Echo Vétérinaire ; Annales de Médecine Vétérinaire ; Journal de 
Médecine Vétérinaire; Live Stock Journal; Lancet ; Medical Press and Circular ; 
Farmer ; Edinburgh Medical Journal ; Journal of Anatomy and Physiology. 


NewsPaPers: Albany Argus; Leeds Mercury; Yorkshire Post; Bradford 
Observer ; Times of India ; World. 
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